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In This Issue 
SELLING THE WOMEN’S MARKET 


ON THE COVER: Consumer's Insurance Dollar (Page 36) Goes to Life (47), A&H (14.5), Fire (10.5), and Auto (28). 
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How 
GUARANTEED 
COST 


can help 


you sell 


BUSINESS 
LIFE 


Every day more and more businessmen are 
learning that life insurance can solve many per- 
plexing problems. When you offer them solu- 
tions you free their minds from these problems 
for production and sales. 

Of course businessmen are keenly aware of 
the dollar-and-cent picture on income and ex- 
pense, profit and loss. And they are especially 
interested in the specific cost of any solution 
you offer through insurance. 

When you talk with a prospect about a 
Travelers Business Life insurance contract, you 
can tell him the cost is guaranteed. 

Yes, you can quote to the penny the cost of 
the policy for any given number of years, and 
also the exact benefits available. 

This is the kind of information businessmen 
like. Information that leads to decisions to buy. 

See your nearest Travelers Life Manager or 
General Agent for full information on Travelers 
Business Life contracts. He’ll be happy to ex- 
plain the Guaranteed Cost principle more fully 
and show you how it can lead to interviews and 
sales. 


THE GOOD THINGS IN LIFE ARE GUARANTEED 


SINCE 1865, ONE OF THE 
LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 









































LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

ee $ 5,518,043.87 Reserve for Losses__ $ 37,769,677.75 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 919,345.67 Reserve for Loss Expenses 3,846,000.00 
*Bonds ond Stocks — 175,209,752.30 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 55,576,597.70 
Interest due and accrued_— 436,618.85 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,954,250.00 
Agents and Departmental 

Bolonces —__ —  3,946,903.97 Funds held under Reinsurance 

. Treaties ees: ee 

Real Estate 2,958,000.00 
Caste tn Murine onl Potelan All other Liabilities___ 324,094.62 

Insurance Pools _  10,942,414.98 Capital __.._ 15,000,000.00 
All other Assets . 2,065,416.71 Net Surplus ______ 79, 988,281.30 


Total admitted Assets_ $201,996,496.35 i —_—_— $201,996,496.35 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $94,988,281.30 


Securities carried at $4,090,259 60 in the above statement are deposited os required by law 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash ae $ 862,064.60 Reserve for Losses $ 3,776,967.77 Cash $ 898,584.08 Reserve for Losses__._..£. $11,330,903.31 
*Bonds and Stocks 15,343,603.47 Reserve for Loss Expenses. é 384,600.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 314,698.21 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,153,800.00 
Interest due and accrued 58,424.58 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,521,842.39 *Bonds and Stocks 44,759.683.28 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 
Mabeats. tind Cineieraaaied Sidesrve ter Tones Gad Exnunees 196,365.00 Interest due a 158,274.88 Resezve for Taxes and Expenses 516,595.00 

Balances : 1,625,547.09 All other Liabilities 103,005.98 ger partment All other Liabilities ___ 151,809.57 
Reol Estate - 62,000.00 Capital 2,000,000.00 c —— 2,863,446.61 Capital ___._ 3,000,000.00 
All other Assets 126,651.86 Net Surplus 6,095,510.46 other Assets — 316,395.11 Ner Surplus ________16,592,447.12 


Total admitted Assers_ $18,078,291.60 Total “$18,078,291.60 Total admitted Assets. $49,311,082.17 Total $49,311,082.17 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $8,095,510.46 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $19,592,447.12 


Securities carried at $2,080,802 60 in the above statement are deposited os required by law Securities carried at $2,958,841.60 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 DECEMBER 31, 1956 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
I ‘eiccticcigcciitian . $ 1,530,271.76 Reserve for Losses $ 11,330,903.31 Cash —_— —$ 934,735.84 Reserve for Losses_______$ 11,330,903.31 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 9,000.00 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,153,800.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 414,862.64 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,153,800.00 
*Bonds and Stocks _ - 38,767,115.71 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 *Bonds and Stocks —— 40,300,943.62 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 
Re 
Al 





Interest due and accrued 145,923.17 Reserve for Tames and Expenses 615,695.00 Interest due ond accrued 156,166.83 serve for Taxes and Expenses 607,495.00 
Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities. - 231,148.39 gents and Deportmenta 1 other Liabilities 121,598.79 
Balances ates 3,758,150.11 Capital 3,000,000.00 Ba'once - 4,249.919.58 Copitel __ ___._ 3,000,000.00 


Equity in Marine and Foreign Net Surplus 11,730,258.38 rine and Foreign Net Surplus 13,625,088.59 
Insuronce Pools... -- 202,834.42 n nce _ 217,110.96 


All other Assets_____ 214,037.08 cnsmiamsiansesuntbiiaiinieilits 1 othe 7 — 130,673.39 
Tote! admitted Assets $44,627,332.25 Total - $44,627,332.25 Total admitted Assets_ $46,404,412.86 Total eS 404 412.86 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,730,258.38 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,625,088.59 


Securities carried at $4,346,473.47 in the above statement are deposited as required by law Securities carried at $1,696,848.40 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 





ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


LIABILITIES 

GRIP cenienticntenenees 42,794.64 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_ $ 2,780.94 
Bonds and Stocks — 404,158.65 Capital =a _._ 100,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 2,945.21 at Rei 377,959.09 
Agents and Deportmental Balances 11,541.53 
All other Assets — 19,300 00 

Tetal admitted Assets. $480,740.03 (O_O — 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $477,959.09 


Securities carried at $55,636.41 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 
*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Western Department HOME OFFICE Pacific Department 
120 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIlinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Foreign Department Canadian Departments 
102 Maiden Lone, New York 5. New York 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, 8. C 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St.. Dallas 22, Texas 
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Special Ground Fioor 
Opportunities Available 


to GENERAL AGENTS... 
_ LIFE+ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 


MORE COMPETITIVE . . .L.I.C.A. offers a complete portfolio—policies 
filled with unusual selling features . . . loaded with advantages you can 


get your teeth into — and really S-E-L-L! 


MORE MERCHANDISING .. .We offer a hard-hitting, sales produc- 


ing program, from “mail to sale”. Everything furnished to you without charge. 


MORE ADVERTISING ... We help you develop sales potential 


through local advertising, direct mail, quality-lead programs. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU .... This is truly a “ground floor” situ- 
ation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous building program spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 


for you! 


INVESTIGATE AT ONCE! 


WRITE 
Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Life Insurance Company of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


LIFE > A and S « GROUP + HOSPITALIZATION 
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The second half of this chapter from “A Factual Approach to 
Insurance Marketing" describes how company executives can 
decide, among other things, on equitable compensation for 
agents. 
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If you want sales 
action—fast—then read this 
proven method of raising 
profits. 

Millers National Insurance 
Company and Illinois Fire In- 
surance Company want you 
to know about its new Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy, a 
quick moving contract that 
is economical and flexible— 
suited to every client’s needs. 

You'll want to know more 
about this outstanding policy 
‘and you’ll want your name 


on our mailing lists to re- | 
ceive timely information of . 
importance to you and your ° 


business. All it takes is a post 
card or phone call. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Chicago 6 


These Names Make News 


G. 


Percy 


William <A. Wickham, 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


D. Brooks, vice president and 
treasurer, has been elected to 
the board of National Life and 
Accident of Nashville, filling 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Cornelius A. Craig, 
of the company founders. 
Chubb, 2nd, William M. 
Rees, Robert E. Wallace, and 
Lee Orton have been elected to 
the board of Colonial Life of 
America. All are officers of 
Chubb & Son and Federal In- 
surance, which is currently ac- 
quiring Colonial Life stock. 


one 


Garl Watkins, gen- 
eral counsel for 
Northwestern Mu- 
tual, has been elect- 
ed to the board. He 
has directed com- 
pany’'s legal depart- 
ment since 1954. 


Hoyle Wright, a superinten- 
dent of agencies for Metropoli- 
tan Life since 1937, has been 
appointed chairman of the com- 
pany’s superintendents of agen- 
cies. He succeeds Austin T. 
Schussler, who is retiring after 
45 years of service. 
general 
counsel for Standard Accident 
and its affiliates, has been 
named secretary. 


Herbert R. Silverman, executive 


Nicholas 


vice president and a director of 
James Talcott, a commercial 
credit corporation, has been 
elected to the board of Eastern 
Life of New York. 

Dekker, recently ap- 
pointed executive vice president 
of the America Fore Group, has 
been elected a director of Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix, Niag- 
ara Fire, and Fidelity and Cas- 


O. W. Osborn has 
been named to the 
new position of resi- 
dent vice president 
for Michigan Life, 
specializing in servic- 
ing company's bank 
clients. 


ualty of New York. He was also 


elected a 
president of 


director 
the 


a vice 
Compa- 


and 
Fire 


nies Subsidiary Corporation. 


Elgin R. Batho has been named 
vice president and actuary (re- 


search) for 


Berkshire Life. G. 


Roy Wallace has been advanced 
to assistant vice president and 


actuary. 
has been 


Chester H. 


elected to 


Prentice 
the new 


post of controller. 


Adolph S. Iandoli, assistant secre- 


tary-comptroller 
department of 


England 


the New 


Lum- 


for 


bermens Mutual Casualty, has 
been elected to membership in 


the 
America. 


Perry L. Green, 
of Nationwide 
died July 28. 


Controllers 


Institute of 


Allen L. Lindley is 
now vice president 
for securities invest- 
ment for Mutual of 
New York, and will 
continue as _ trea- 
surer. He succeeds 
retiring vice  presi- 
dent Philio A. Rus- 
sell. 


board chairman 
Life since 1945, 
Mr. Green, who 


was also a director of the Na- 
tionwide casualty and fire com- 
panies, and of Michigan Life, 
was 78 years of age. 


Landis Dale, Jr., has been named 
resident vice president at In- 


Continued on page 6 
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Join The March To N-A-A-I-C* 


Top Commissions... Level A & H Renewals... 


a Life and Accident & Health Plan for Every Prospect 


More and more discriminating insurance men are 
learning that it’s smart business—profitable busi- 
ness—to work with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

Our agents are satisfied agents because in our 
70 years of service to personal insurance under- 
writers, Our Commitments have always been rigidly 
adhered to...our relationships personal and friendly. 


Unbeatable Agency Contract—(Ask any North 
American Agent what he thinks of his contract!). 


No Branch Office to compete with you. 


FOUNDED 1886 


Strictly American Agency System. 
Concrete Assistance to get you off on the right 


foot: hard-hitting sales aids, ad mats, promotional 
materials, etc. 


Extra Incentives to supplement your production 
achievements. 

If you are interested in making money—not just 
today, but years from now—write 

S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 

* _ . . the familiar abbreviation for the North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago—one of America's 
oldest and strongest stock companies. 


Miu American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE « ACCIDENT + HEALTH 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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| These Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


dianapolis for Republic Na- 
tional Life, and will work in the 
reinsurance division. 
bis 
, E. Lee Trinkle, Jr., 
formerly —_ assistant 
for systems and 
evaluation of the 
Veterans Adminis- 
tration, is now chief 
planning officer of 
General American 


Life. 


F. M. Ferren has been appointed 
regional vice president in In- 
dianapolis for All American 
Life & Casualty. He was pre- 
viously with Jefferson National 
as regional director. 

Charles L. Kopp, author of a pe- 
riodic tax column for THE 
SPECTATOR and_ nationally 
known in the field of insurance 
taxation, has been appointed an 


GROWTH associate counsel for Pacific 


Mutual Life. He was formerly 


IS NOT assistant counsel, 
INEVITABLE . ee Alfred L. Golden = 


has been elected a 
vice president of 


The seeds men plant often have a way of withering. But Bonchclel Stenderd 
: : : : : | Life. He was form- 
given careful planting and dedicated cultivation, the aie ete elites 


results are frequently successful. director for New 
York's Blue Cross. 


Sixty years ago, the seeds of a great company were planted. 
And today, the evidence of just such careful planting R. Peyton Woodson, III, has been 
and dedicated cultivation is available for all to see in the named treasurer of Occidental 


continuing growth of the Continental Casualty Company pore id ee pete 


—such continuing growth, for instance, as the recent C. R. Morris became vice presi- 
formation of the Continental-National Group, which is dent in charge of underwriting. 


one of the largest insurance organizations in the world. Frank M. Houston is assistant 

vice president in charge of 

In this Diamond Jubilee Year, why not investigate for your- mortgages. 

self and see just how profitable growth with Continental | Calvin Kytle, formerly director of 

can be. public relations and personnel, 
has been appointed vice presi- 


CON TINE N TA L dent-public relations for Na- 


tionwide. Forest R. Lombaer 

CASUALTY COMPANY has joined the company as vice 
Chicago 4, Illinois president-personnel. He was 
formerly personnel director for 

A MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP Macy’s department store in 


Continental Assurance Company , — New York. 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford WV OH Ba | George H. Bunyan has been ap- 
Transportation Insurance Company wah LA pdb Moon : 
Transcontinental Insurance Company pointed secretary of all compe- 
nies by Royal-Globe. With the 
Continued on page 8 
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“That’s right, Sally. With Combined’s Chiropractic 
Health Plan, each of our full-time agents will make that 
amount in commissions easily over the next 10 years 


a 
re Did you say . .. with renewals alone amounting to around $12,000 


annually after that period. Imagine a company devising 


$ wonderful package plans like this . . . giving us special- 
125 000 00 ized training .. . tailor-made merchandising materials 
7 . ...in a package that really sells! Man! A general agent 

couldn’t find a better way to success in the accident 


M 4 A 933 and health field, than to choose one of Combined’s prof.- 
ir. eac e itable package plans. Sally, I’m giad you sent in that 
Combined coupon.” 


pe oe ae ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee 6 ee ee ee oe ee ee oe 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 103 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Combined Group of Companies MAIL 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT THIS Combined’s profitable Package Plans. 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 


Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas; COUPON Name. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me details about 





Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston; 
sia NOW! Address 





First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


City 
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PLM Tips 
and Topics 





Apart from your own abilities, experience and aggressive- 
ness, your strength as a local agent is equal to that of 
the companies you represent. Agreed? In taking on a new 
company, then, you'd surely ink into the following: 


Does it staunchly support the American agency 
system? 

How long has it been in business? 

What is its surplus to policyholders? 

How prompt is it in paying claims? 

Can it accept large risks as well as small? 


Does it write complete fire and allied lines, 
including the newest types of coverage? 


Is it well known to the public? 
Are its special agents helpful and cooperative? 
Is its home office personnel qualified and equipped 
to give you prompt, efficient service? 
—and, in the case of a mutual company 
10. Are its policies nonassessable? 


11. What is its dividend record? 


MR. LOCAL AGENT 


In the case of PLM, here are your answers: (1) emphatically; 
(2) 62 years; (3) $7,297,801; (4) within 24 hours of receipt of 
proof of loss er State laws permit); losses paid to date— 
$41,427,064; (5) yes: (6) yes; (7) yes, through its national adver- 
tising: (8) yes; (9) yes, operating in one of the country’s newest 
home offices; (10) yes; (11) averaging 20%, dividends paid 
since founding amount to $23,881,978. 


Why not let PLM strengthen your position 
in making sales and meeting competition? 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’”’ 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e PLM Building e Phila. 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


group since 1934, Mr. Bunyan 
has most recently been agency 
secretary for the Pacific de- 
partment. 


Robert W. Michie, 
financial vice presi- 
dent of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac 
Telephone Com- 
panies, has been 
elected to the board 
of Shenandoah Life. 


Ss \ 


Charles H. Thompson has been 
elected resident vice president 
and will become branch chief 
executive at Los Angeles for 
American of Newark. Former 
branch manager at Los Angeles, 
Frank E. Crosby, has resigned. 

Carlton Thomas, managing editor 
of the Star-News newspapers of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 
has been appointed assistant 
director of promotion of the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

George A. Simpson, M.D., has 
been elected medical director 
by the board of Colonial Life. 
He was formerly assistant med- 
ical director for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 


Victor A.  Lutnicki 
has been named ex- 
ecutive officer in 
charge of group 
insurance for John 
Hancock. He was 
formerly an associ- 
ate counsel. 


Donald S. Vincent has been ap- 
pointed chief underwriter of 
Life of North America. For- 
merly director of selection for 
Security-Connecticut, he will 
supervise personnel for under- 
writing. 

Eric W. Berg, formerly agency 
vice president for Wisconsin 
Life, has been named director 
of agencies for Southern Re- 
public Life of Houston, Texas. 

J. Robert Nolley, Jr., has been 
named director of publicity for 
Life of Virginia. He was for- 
merly editor of the employees’ 
magazine. 
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TACONITE 
FROM 
TACHKANICK 


EXTRA VALUE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Tachkanick is the name Indians gave to the forest 
wilderness of Northern Minnesota. Taconite is the 
rock of unusual hardness now being mined in the 
Mesabi Range. There a plant has been built to crush 
the rock to face-powder fineness and separate it mag- 
netically to make pellets for shipping. This process 
places at America’s disposal an almost unlimited future 
supply of iron from ore previously considered too low 
in iron content. 


A $300 million project is nearing completion: a 
160-acre plant to process the ore, comprising rock 
crushers, magnetic separators, pelletizers, miles of 
conveyors, a complete harbor and power plant on 
Lake Superior, a 74-mile railroad, a dam, water 
works, and a community of 1200 homes and shops. 


One important aspect of this impressive develop- 


INSURANCE 
FROM 
INA 


Taconite project in Northeastern Minnesota, soon to start 
pelletizing iron ore at the rate of 7'/, million tons annually 


ment was the purchase of insurance to protect the invest- 
ment and to help safeguard human life. INA wrote 
master policies covering the liability of more than 200 
contractors and subcontractors, and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, uniquely fitted to the needs of the 
project. INA safety specialists worked alongside con- 
struction crews summer and winter. With their help 
the accident rate was kept below average. 


Preventing loss before it happens is part of the 
extra value a policyholder gets with INA insurance. 
Can you give your accounts this valuable service? 
You can if you represent INA. Talk it over with 
our Service Office people. 

Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Com- 


pany of North America ¢ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company * Life Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 


See the complete story on Taconite in the August/September issue of North America Fieldman 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
ls a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 
Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 
The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 


are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 








Meet John E. Darling, Assistant Manager, Columbia, 
S. C. One of John’s chief current interests is Little League 
baseball—for the very good reason that his twelve-year-old 
son pitched the League’s only no-hit game in Columbia last 
season. John himself is always “in there pitching” for his 
agents and is widely known as a good man to have on an 
agency team. He is also a recognized authority on rating, 
having served from 1951 to 1954 on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Fire Insurance Rating Bureau 
and currently serving on the Advisory Committee of the 
South Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau. 


Meet John C. Johnson, State Agent, Norwalk, Conn. 
John’s career in insurance is the record of a young man who 
has gone places in a hurry—from underwriter to State 
Agent in eight years, with stops as Special Agent in Dallas, 
Houston, Hartford and Norwalk. He decided to enter in- 
surance while in college, and graduated from the University 
of Conn. as a B.S. in Business Administration and insurance 
major in 1949. He joined the Aetna the same year, and in 
1951 attended the Aetna Multiple Line School. He was 
promoted to State Agent last January. His hobbies are golf, 
woodworking and furniture refinishing. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Clinton £. Allen, President 
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The Doorway to Security 


is a way of life 
to all career minded 


Western and Southern members 








THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“With taxes the way they are, boss, how about skipping the raise 
and giving us Provident Mutual group insurance benefits?” 


More management men every day are talking to 
Provident Mutual agents about group insurance. 
Provident Mutual offers every major group cov- 
erage, engineered by trained specialists in the 
group field—men whose technical skills are 
matched by their understanding of the human 
values involved. 

Other important employee benefits factors are 


part of the Provident Mutual picture, too—such 
factors as salary savings, and a broad line of 
policies and services for funding pension and 
profit sharing trusts. 

And that’s why more brokers every day —brok- 
ers with an eye to sales and service—are associ- 
ating themselves with Provident Mutual. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Efoctile SALES PROMOTION 


Few, if any, insurance companies can match the vari- 
ety and effectiveness of The American’s coordinated 
sales promotion plans and advertising material. 
Every sales aid is designed to (1) help aggressive 
Producers seek and sell potential customers and hold 
business presently on their books and (2) persuade 
prospects to place all of their insurance with one 
Agent or Broker. 
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The American Insurance Company ¢® American Automobile Insurance Company ¢ Associated Indemnity 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


All good? 


Who knows? They all look good. But you can’t tell by the looks. 
People have shells, too. Sometimes an employee who appears to be of excellent 


character turns dishonest. He steals. But you never know who, or when, until 
it’s too late. Your business can be badly hurt. It’s up to you to protect yourself. 
Cover every person on your payroll with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in guaranteed honesty, today, through your local independent agent or broker. 
Because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of the many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Fidelity Bonds. 
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“A calling cannot be made a profession by a 


public statement from one of its own prac- 


titioners. Nor can it be made a profession 


by legislative act. The professional status 
must be earned by the calling.”’ 


— Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


A sure way for you to reach 
this status is through the 
Educational Program of the 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 

OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
... leading to your possessing 


the proud designation, C.L. U. 


ci - a 
MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PEREECT PROSPECT 
foran A4STNA LIFE 


PENSION TRUST 
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He's Dave Harrison ...age 42 ... head of 

a small but prosperous electronics corporation in 
the city’s industrial park. He's one of a growing 
group of employers faced with the problems of 
providing retirement funds for older employees 
and an incentive for younger workers to join and 
stay with his company. 


Both of these problems can be solved with an 
tna Life Pension Trust. 


You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know 
of many perfect prospects like Mr. Harrison. 

Check your files . . . and then call your nearest 

FEtna Life General Agency. Pension Trust experts . . . 
with years of experience in handling such cases 

... are available to work with you in every way you 
wish. This EXTRA SERVICE is just one of the reasons 
why Ana Life is a leader in the Pension Trust 

field and showed an increase of 27% in Pension 

Trust sales during 1956. 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 


Aina Casvalty and Surety Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





























SERVICE‘TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


*“Compass"’ is a monthly Atna Life service 
publication written especially for general in- 
surance men and brokers. It points out unusual 
opportunities for building commissions and 
a 


for ing client r ips. To receive 





your copy regularly write: ‘Compass, Atna 


Life Insurance Co., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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U.S.F.&8G. AGENTS 
This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, TIME and NEWS- 
WEEK .. . designed to increase your 
prestige with the insuring public. 
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Planning a program 
of protection for your 
business or home... 


Select and consult an 


independent insurance 
agent or broker 

as you would your 
doctor or lawyer 


YOUR ndependent Casuvalty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance /AGENT U S F & G Insurance + Fidelity- 
sanvteal ta bests 2 6 ? hal Surety Bonds 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





Safety is 
good business 


With Bituminous second-to-none 








safety engineering backing you up, you’re equipped 

to go after the big-premium compensation 

and liability risks in your area. 

Bituminous safety engineers will analyze 

the risk, making 

recommendations that reduce 

hazards and often lower the rate. 

—"— And our Bituminous’ continuing safety education 
and accident prevention program helps keep 

rates in line and pays extra dividends to the assured 

j in stepped-up efficiency, higher employee morale and 
public relations. Write for booklet, 


“Safety Is Good Business.” 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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our college did for him 


He may not realize it—and it really doesn’t matter—but our 
college helped him retire. It did more, It helped him educate 
his children. It helped protect the mortgage on his home. And, 
most important, it gave him peace of mind in knowing that 
his family would not go without food or clothing or a roof 
over their heads if something happened to him. It did all this 
because our college has taught us how to analyze and answer 
the individual needs, wants and hopes of people—all people. 

Ours is The American College of Life Underwriters. It 
develops within all of us a greater sureness in our profession. 
It keeps us aware of the fluctuating economic and social con- 
ditions around us. It helps us prepare the many individuals, 
families and businesses in our communities for the uncer- 
tainties of the future. 

Yes, as Chartered Life Underwriters, we're better informed 
to serve people better. And we're better equipped to serve 
ourselves, We're able to expand our fields of opportunity. We 
know, in fact, that even during the course of study, most CLU 
candidates increase their incomes. Finally, the years have 
proved that 94% of all Chartered Life Underwriters make 
life insurance a successful and satisfying lifetime career. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


One of America’s great companies—with over 
two billion dollars of life insurance in force. 





Lifesaving course for Larry! 


w Believe it or not, this is a high school classroom. 
The subject—Driver Education. The instructor—an 
English teacher with special driver education training. 

He’s teaching Larry more than the mere mechanics 
of driving. Larry is learning the proper mental at- 
titude necessary for safe driving. When the course is 
completed, Larry’s chances for survival as a driver 
will have actually doubled! 

In an age when one out of every four fatal auto 
accidents involves a youthful driver, you would think 
such a proven, successful program would receive 
wide acclaim. After all, far more of our youngsters 
are crippled and killed by auto accidents than by 
polio, for instance. Yet a majority of communities are 
still without high school Driver Education. 


As an insurance man and civic-minded citizen, you 
can make a real contribution to the youth of our 
country by calling attention to the success of Driver 
Education. Make sure your school board, school 
officials, PTA and local Safety Council get the facts. 
Use your influence with key citizens to bring Driver 
Education to your high school. 

We'll help by sending you the fact-filled folder 
entitled—‘* Teach Them To Drive...and Survive!” 
Write tonight, won’t you? It can be a matter of life 
or death for many youngsters in your community. 


JALLSTATE 


nn SU RAN CE c o™mMPAN 


Home Office + Skokie, Illinois ©A. 1. Co. 
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A Simple Gospel: Permanence and Satisfaction 


OVE and death are the two great pillars 
| Exile which all human sympathies and 
emotions evolve. Love is the fundamental ele- 
ment of all emotions. It is the attraction which 
turns men to all that is good in life. Impelled 
by love, men seek to attain the ideal and the 
perfect. Ever present consciously or subcon- 
sciously in the mind of man is too the spectre 
of death. The knowledge that to all there 
must some time be an end, alters continually 
the roads which lead men to its portals. Death 
inspires charity and hate, faith and fear, an- 
ticipation and dread. Death is sleep, eternal 
youth and immortality or yet, extinction, decay 
and disintegration. Whatever may be the ob- 
ject of the love that animates us or with what 
thoughts we approach our end, these two unite 
as primary incentives in every purchase of 
life insurance. 

No additional reason need ever have been 
advanced to make possible the matchless 
growth of the life insurance idea. Love, which 
inspires man’s protective instinct, and that in- 
ability to forecast the future find in life insur- 
ance a means of expression. 

As our mind reviews the intimate story of 
life insurance, we envision a handful of mis- 
sionaries, zealous and intense on behalf of a 
light that points a way to a more complacent 
existence. They preached a simple gospel. 
They showed how people might demonstrate 
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their love and guard their dependents against 
untimely death by one act. As the tale un- 
folds, we see men from every walk of life ac- 
cept this truth and build through life insur- 
ance financial monuments of their affection. 
Life insurance thus placed fulfills its highest 
purpose. For men so actuated consider their 
life insurance a sacred trust. It endures a 
thing apart long after all other material assets 
have disappeared. 

Expanding through the years, life insurance 
invoked many other appeals for it had many 
advantages. Life insurance is the best invest- 
ment that man could make. It is safe and 
permanent. So sold life insurance, however, 
rests its case solely upon an ambition for 
riches. The baser emotions govern its purchase. 
So taken it is retained as an investment and 
not as an ideal. It will be relinquished cas- 
ually as any other security. 

Life insurance at present is much concerned 
over the conservation of existing business 
Without discarding any of the secondary argu- 
ments including its investment feature, it 
would seem that the first job of a life insurance 
man is to sell the idea of protection which lies 
beyond the policy and play upon the stronger 
emotions of love and death. A life insurance 
estate so founded will have more permanence 
and bring a great measure of satisfaction both 
to the buyer and the seller. 


J fel: Call 





spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines 


by Ray Stroupe 


Supporters of federal flood insurance are suggesting that homes 
and other buildings built under government loan programs, includ- 
ing the FHA, be required to have flood insurance. Rep. Florence 
P. Dwyer, R., N. J., believes such a program of mandatory insur- 
ance in the seven flood hazard zones might provide a base to 
permit premium rates within the reach of all. 


Extreme care in enlarging social security benefits is counseled 
by Sen. Martin, R., Pa. Sums paid from the social security fund 
this year will exceed tax receipts, he observes. This situation 
indicates to him that it may be necessary in 1959 to get into the 
capital account unless the tax is raised. 


Health and Welfare Secretary Folsom rejects the idea that an 
early boost is needed in the social security tax rate. He insists 
increases already scheduled will meet the deficit foreseen in 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. Under the present 
law, the next increase is due Jan. 1, 1960. 


A House traffic safety group records a Ford Motor Co. execu- 
tive’s praise of auto seat belts. Robert S. McNamara, group vice 
president, car and truck division, advocates seat belts in all cars 
and trucks. In his opinion, their use would lower highway deaths 
from 40,000 to fewer than 19,000 a year. 


Congressional hearings next December on agricultural policy 
will deal in part with crop insurance. A Senate-House economic 
subcommittee poses this question for witnesses: What can crop 
insurance, tax law changes, or special programs do to lessen the 
instability generated by weather and other forces? 


Assets of noninsured pension funds hit a record high of $16.6 
billion at the beginning of this year, some $2.4 billion higher 
than a year earlier, Securities and Exchange Commission reports. 
Pension funds administered by insurance companies for corpora- 
tions amounted to $12.3 billion at the beginning of 1957. 


This looks like the worst year on record for auto looting. 
Burglaries in automobiles and motels are high in all sections of 
the country. Because most car locks can be jimmied, the only 
real protection is to remove all valuable gear from the car when 
parking it. More break-ins occur at night, or on week-ends. Out- 
of-state cars are prime targets, advises the AAA. 


In a new action, Internal Revenue Service fixes the status of 
survivors insurance benefit payments to a child under social 
security. Payments belong to the child. But any part of them 
used to support the child must be judged his contribution in 
determining who provides more than half his support. 


July 26—(From “The Review” in 

London) — A new plan for 
pegging life insurance to the in- 
dex of the cost of living or to the 
dollar exchange rate is to go into 
effect in Israel in July. The plan, 
sponsored by nine local insurance 
companies, provides for the issue 
of life policies in amounts rang- 
ing from one to ten thousand 
Israeli pounds. The premium, 85 
per cent of the face value, will be 
paid in a single instalment. 

At the end of ten years, the in- 
sured will receive the value of the 
premium pegged to the cost of 
living index or to the dollar ex- 
change rate. In the event of his 
death, the heirs will receive the 
premium increased by 50 or 100 
per cent, according to the policy. 

A similar plan with premiums 
payable in instalments is being 
prepared. The insurance compa- 
nies have arranged to invest a 
large part of the funds accruing 
from these policies in the Pales- 
tine Electric Corporation. 


July 27 — Investors Diversified 

Services will enter the life 
insurance field through a newly 
organized subsidiary — Investors 
Syndicate Life Insurance and An- 
nuity Company. 

The new company has filed its 
charter of incorporation in Minne- 
sota and will start with $5 million 
capital and surplus. Within a few 
weeks, the company expects to re- 
ceive its Minnesota license and is- 
sue its first policies. 

Beginning next year, the new 
company will offer self-completion 
insurance to buyers of face- 
amount accumulation certificates 
issued by IDS subsidiaries. Such 
insurance is designed to com- 
plete the owner’s instalment in- 
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vestment plan in event of his 
death before his certificate 
reaches maturity. 

Investors Syndicate Life and 
Annuity expects to enter the vari- 
able life annuity field as soon as 
life companies may do so because 
it wants to be in position to meet 
the growing demand for this life 
insurance service. 


July 29—A new “War Between 

the States” has been won by 
the most northerly of the North. 
In the recent nation-wide mem- 
bership contest of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
the state of Maine won with a 
June 30 roster equal to 140% of 
last year’s membership. 

The South, however, outscored 
other areas of the nation in in- 
creased membership, with Ala- 
bama showing 133% of last year’s 
total; West Virginia 127%; Ken- 
tucky 120%; Louisiana 11914%; 
Mississippi 11442%; Florida 
114%; and Virginia 113144%. Of 
the twelve top states, seven were 
from Dixie. 


MDRT Brothers 


July 30—Massachusetts Mutual 
Life agents association has 
inaugurated a “Big Brother Pro- 
gram” to aid and encourage am- 
bitious, younger field representa- 
tives to qualify for membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 
Association President Barry B. 
Stephens of Los Angeles has en- 
listed a select group of the com- 
pany’s 174 life and qualifying 
MDRT members to spearhead the 
movement. Several will be as- 
signed to sponsor a fellow-agent 
in another city—corresponding 
with him, offering guidance, 
friendship, inspiration, sales 
ideas, and, as Stephens put it, 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


ITH the single exception 

of housing legislation, 
nothing of moment to the in- 
surance business was placed on 
the statute books by the first 
session of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
Committees were active, 
however, and insurance execu- 
tives presented many hours of 
testimony on such matters as: 


gress. 


tax loop - hole 


monetary study; 


Exchange 





plugging; the 
proposed 
amendments to the Security and 
Commission act; 


union welfare funds; labor 
standards and housing. The 
proposal to give the S. E. C. 
regulatory powers over life in- 
surance companies was elimi- 
nated by the committee but final 
action on the S. E. C. amend- 
ments will await the second ses- 
sion which convenes in January. 
Before March 15 Congress 
must act on life insurance com- 
pany tax legislation. It is pos- 
sible that the long-delayed new 
formula may be forthcoming. 





“even a kick in the pants if cir- 
cumstances warrant’—in an ef- 
fort to add the fellow-agent’s 
name to the 1957 list of million 
dollar producers. 


August 2—Revision of the na- 

tion’s four time zones to 
lessen travel and business com- 
plications was proposed by L. 
Douglas Meredith. 

Meredith, executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman of committee 
on finance of National Life, rec- 
ommended consolidation of the 
Central Time zone into the East- 
ern zone and of the Mountain and 


Pacific time zones into a Western 
time zone. 

Under his plan, clocks in the 
present Eastern time zone would 
be set back half an hour, while 
the clocks in the present Central 
time zone would be moved ahead 
half an hour. Similarly, clocks in 
the present Mountain time zone 
would be set back half an hour, 
and those in the present Pacific 
zone would be pushed ahead half 
an hour. 


August 2—More than 100 thou- 
sand disabled workers have 
Continued on page 25 
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Montpelier, Vermont. National 

Life will start construction 
of new home office building this 
fall. Five-story, 450 - foot - long 
building will have capacity for 1,- 
000 employees, nearly double cur- 
rent staff. Site embraces nearly 
350 acres and plans include a 
residential section also. Archi- 
tects: Hoyle, Doran & Berry. Gen- 
eral contractor: Gilbane Building 
Company, Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Massachusetts. The Trav- 

elers has purchased land ad- 
jacent to Griffin’s Wharf, site of 
the Boston Tea Party in 1773, for 
erection of branch office quarters. 
Start of construction is planned 
for this fall. 


Insurance Building Facts 


Kling, Philadelphia, Pa. General 
contractor: Turner Construction 
Company. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Metro- 
politan Life has opened a new 
district office. One-story struc- 
ture is of brick and concrete with 
redwood trim and overhang. The 
$50,000 building was constructed 
to the company’s specifications 
and then leased to Metropolitan. 
Detroit, Michigan. General Amer- 
ican Life is erecting a new 
branch office building to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1957. Ex- 
terior will be of brick with large 
areas of glass set in aluminum 
window frames. Two-story build- 
ing will contain 10,500 square feet 





San Francisco, California. 
New home office of the 
Fireman's Fund was dedi- 
cated July 9. Building con- 
tains 195,000 sq. ft. and 
is situated on 10-acre site. 
Construction is of rein- 
forced concrete and steel 
with glass and aluminum 
exterior. Architect: Edward 
B. Page. 





Syracuse, New York. Farmers and 
Traders Life has begun con- 
struction on new home office 
building. Built of Indiana lime- 
stone, structure is to be ready for 
occupancy August 1, 1958. 
New York, New York. General Re- 
insurance Corporation has 
moved into larger home office 
quarters at 400 Park Avenue un- 
der a 2l-year lease, occupying top 
five floors. 
Millville, New Jersey. Ground- 
breaking ceremonies were 
held July 26 for Prudential’s mil- 
lion-dollar southern New Jersey 
regional office. 
Washington, D. C. Construction 
has started on $5 million of- 
fice building for Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Companies. 
Building is to be of reinforced 
concrete with exterior panels of 
colored porcelain enamel and 
tinted glass. Four-story  struc- 
ture will have 200,000 square feet 
of space. Architect: Vincent G. 
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of office space. Architect: Victor 
Gruen & Associates. 
Skokie, Illinois. Allstate plans to 
erect a second office building 
on ll-acre site, a short distance 
from its present home office. Two- 
story structure will contain 100,- 
000 square feet of working area 
and will house Chicago regional 
office. Cost: $1,500,000. Archi- 
tects: Dunlap & Esgar, Inc. 


Freeport, Illinois. Freeport In- 

surance has started construc- 
tion on one-story addition which 
will double present home office 
facilities by adding 18,000 square 
feet of space. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. Lincoln Na- 

tional Life has announced 
plans for an addition to its home 
office, consisting of a six-floor sec- 
tion and a nine-floor section. Ad- 
dition will add 394,000 square feet 
of floor space to facilities. Archi- 
tects: Holabird & Root & Burgee, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Frankfort, Indiana. Peoples Life 
has acquired theatre building 
adjacent to company’s home office. 
Landmark will be razed and an 
annex erected. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
tion is under way on three- 
story home office building for 
Wabash Fire and Casualty. Struc- 
ture is in modified Georgian Colo- 
nial style, built of reinforced con- 
crete faced with brick and Indiana 
cut limestone. Floor space, 30,000 
square feet. Architect: Edward D. 
James & Associates, Inc. Builder: 
F. A. Wilhelm. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Million-dol- 
lar addition, tripling present 
office space, is proposed by Merid- 
ian Mutual. Four-story building is 
planned as an integral part of ex- 
isting home office to provide an 
additional 57,700 square feet. 
Architects: Lennox, Matthews, 
Simmons & Ford, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri. Kansas 
City Life is completing con- 
struction on $2.5 million addition 
to home office, doubling floor 
space to a total of 170,000 square 
feet. Five-story structure was 
added to the original 
building. 
Denver, Colorado. Aetna Life Af- 
filiated has opened its branch 
office building. Two-story build- 
ing cost $285,000. 
Portland, Oregon. Prudential has 


Construc- 


rear of 


started construction on new 
office building for its Columbia 
district Scheduled for 
completion in December, 1957, the 
$105,000 structure will have 4,000 
square feet of office space. Mate- 


agency. 


rials will be concrete block, stucco 
and flagstone. Architect: Clive 
Kienle. 
San Francisco, California. 
Hancock Mutual Life 
erection of multi-story western 
home office building. Construction 
present 


John 
plans 


will start as soon as 
buildings on site have been razed. 
Santa Barbara, California. Con- 

struction has started on Pru- 
dential’s district agency and com- 
pletion of the two-story building 
is scheduled for October 30. Con- 
struction is of frame, plaster and 
slump stone. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 23 


been notified that they have quali- 
fied for social security disability 
insurance benefits and should 
have received their first checks 
during August, the Social Secur- 
ity Administration announced. 

To qualify for disability insur- 
ance benefits a person must be 
between 50 and 65 years of age 
and have a long-lasting disability 
that prevents him from engaging 
in substantial activity. 

All disabled workers eligible 
under the law, and whose appli- 
cations are filed before the end 
of December 1957, will get benefit 
payments for the months of July 
through December of this year. 
Claimants filing after December 
1957 will not receive benefits for 
any time before the month of ap- 
plication. 


August 5—Cost of a machine-dic- 

tated letter has risen 18 per 
cent in five years from $1 to $1.18, 
a recent letter cost survey dis- 
closed. 

A. M. Weinrich, head of Kemper 
Insurance file and transcribing 
departments, pointed out that this 
18 per cent increase is almost 
three times the 6.6 per cent rise 
in the cost of living index in the 
same period. 

The composition of the $1.18 
cost disclosed in the Kemper sur- 
vey is: transcribing 88 cents, dic- 
tator’s time 21 cents, mailing 5 
cents and filing 4 cents. 


267 More CPCU's 


August 5—New CPCU’s will num- 

ber 267 this year when the 
degrees are conferred October 2 
at an All-Industry luncheon in 
New York. This is the largest 


After the conferment which is 
held during the annual meeting of 
the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, diplo- 
mas will be presented at local 
meetings of the Society. 


Agency System at Age 150 


August 14—In 1807, Thomas Wal- 

lace of Lexington, Kentucky, 
was appointed the first bonafide 
property insurance agent in 
United States. On September 4, 
1957, Insurance Company of 
North America, which appointed 
Mr. Wallace, will celebrate this 
start for the American agency 
system with the unveiling of a 
plaque and a _ nation-wide 
broadcast. 

The pioneer agent only solicited 
business and surveyed property, 
but in the 1850’s agents began to 
receive authority to issue policies 
and bind the company. 

This 150th anniversary of the 
first agent’s appointment will fea- 
ture a plaque at Transylvania 
College, Lexington, where Wal- 
lace was a trustee. Radio person- 
alities Don Ameche, Frank Blair, 
and Walter O’Keefe will take part 


radio 


in a 30-minute broadcast from 
Lexington that evening describing 
the founding and growth of the 
agency system and its contribu- 
tions to the American economy. 


Outlook: Better Ahead 


August 19— Business this fall 

looks good to most of the 205 
industrial concerns reporting in 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s survey on the busi- 
ness outlook. The majority are 
optimistic regarding prospective 
new orders and dollar billings; 
many are planning to boost their 
rates of production and look for- 
ward to improvement in before- 
tax profits during the remainder 
of the year. 

Manufacturers of electrical in- 
dustrial equipment, hardware, 
general industrial machinery in- 
struments, controls and appa- 
ratus, nonferrous metals and 
office equipment are particularly 
cheerful. Producers of apparel 
and related products, construction 
materials, paper and allied prod- 
ucts also see a bright second half. 

Despite confidence in the gen- 

Continued on page 26 





Canadian Auto Rates Go Up 


An exceptional mid-year increase in automobile insurance rates is now 


under way in Canada. 


In Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia rate in- 


creases already have been introduced or will take effect within a few weeks. 
In other parts of Canada increases are under consideration although no 


announcements have vet been made. 


In 1956 claims ratios climbed to a record high and companies lost 


heavily. 


In Ontario and Quebec it is estimated that the cost of accidents 


in the first months of 1957 ran 10 to 15 per cent higher than a year 


earlier. 
per cent over a year ago. 


In British Columbia accidents are reported to have risen 17.7 
New insurance renewals in Ontario, Quebec 


and British Columbia wil] make car insurance roughly 5 per cent to 7 


per cent more expensive when the current increases take effect. 


Biggest 


impact will be felt by younger drivers and those with accident records. 
Here are examples of increases for owner of a standard Chevrolet car 


driven in metropolitan Toronto. 


Drivers over 25 years 


3 years 


Accident in 


—Lillian Millar 
Drivers under 25 years 


3 years Accident in 


number to receive the degree in 
ear § 7a 5 re the oe accident free past year accident free past year 

one year and ” “i more than were New Old New Old Pea Old shies Old 
eligible last year. . $ € $ $ $ $ $ S 

The American Institute of Prop- _ Pub. liab. 
erty and Liability Underwriters, ere s0000 
which makes the examinations $5,000) 
and confers the degrees, an- Collision 
nounced the new CPCU’s come Piha — ye ee 
from 103 cities in 39 states, Dis- a ' 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. 


Total 143.50 201.£0 173.50 


75.00 108.00 95.00 
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NY Comp. Benefits: $463 Million in Five Years 


A five-year study of accident cases by the New York State Workmen's Compensation 
Board summarizes, in the first of five parts, the cost and character of accidents compensated 
under the New York law during the period 1950-1954. 

Below a table from this report shows number, duration, and awards for the cases studied. 


Compensated Cases Closed, 1950-1954 
—— Seah SUanNNNNC 


| Weeks awarded 








$ 70,103,838 
9,093,657 
Permanent total 245 70 5,350,304 
Permanent partial 37,123 58 651,365 475 39,389,546 
‘emporary 62/553 52 7 23.6 16,270,331 


All disabilities 100,684 100. . 5 100.0 
763 763, 21.9 
mee 





All disabilities 117,147 00.0 086,2: 100.0 $ 84,063,986 
771 0.7 / 18.9 10,284,420 

328 0.3 646611 
43.011 72 2,009, 9.2 47,516,616 
2.43 18 977,42 19,816,339 





All disabilities 126,649 on. 4,439,191 $ 92,995,214 
Death 827 7 827,000 11,734,631 
Permanent total 274 2 274,000 , : 
Permanent partial 48,050 7A 2,290,605 
Temporary 77,498 1,047,586 2 21,613,683 





1953 
129,783 100. 4,820,703 
820 06 820,000 
261 0.2 261,000 
48,629 37.5 2,512,009 
80,073 1.7 1,227,694 


$101,919,465 
11,233,473 


25,418,182 





1954 


Alldisabilities 128,004 OL 5,449,794 100.0 $14,897,845 

Death 07 910,000 16.7 12,778,201 
Permanent total 0.2 230,000 42 
Permanent partial 5317 36.2 3,030,125 55.6 
Temporary S47 62.9 1,279,669 23.5 


5,526,224 
69,4597 


27,148,823 





} Includes the standard weighting of 1.000 weeks and the estimated present value for each death and permanent total disability case 





Invocation 


When the American Life Convention meets next month in Chicago, one of the main 
speakers will be His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. Recently, Cardinal Spellman 
presented this invocation (below) at a dinner of Metropolitan Life managers at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 


GOD of life, living God, bless, enlighten and encourage the members 

of the family of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company gath- 
ered here in the heart of this great city. Fill them with an ever-growing 
dedication to the welfare of those who need their services, with an ever- 
deepening realization that the spiritualization of daily work is among 
the surest roads to higher virtue and inner peace. 

Make them ever more eager to emphasize in their hearts and in their 
labors the spiritual aspects of the service they perform in the knowledge 
that by their efforts, the burden of bereavement may rest more lightly 
on those who have lost beloved ones; that through their advice helpless 
widows and hapless orphans may find protection against homelessness, 
hunger and insecurity in times of tragedy; that in the evening of life 
fathers and mothers may be comforted in their advancing years by the 
knowledge that adequate material provision has been made for much- 
loved children: that the dark fears of future financial disasters and 
sudden physical tragedies be relieved by the generous efforts of those 
who have gathered here in a spirit of brotherhood and good will. 

And as Thou, O God, hast enlightened them in helping others to pro- 
vide against the material trials accompanying the end of this short life, 
we pray Thee to give them the wisdom to know more deeply the impor- 
tance of assuring for their own souls the endless happiness of eternal 
life—for there are all too many men who insure life in time and neglect 
provision for life in eternity. Though all too many men dull conscience 
by unbridled pursuit of earthly gains, wise men know that heavenly 
reward is the fruit of unswerving fidelity to Thy will. 

Grant, O Lord, that all of us may come to a fuller knowledge of these 
great truths by a deeper and wider permeation of the gospel heritage in 
our minds and hearts. Bless us, O Lord, and grant our beloved countries, 
Canada and the United States of America, the inestimable blessings of 
peace. Amen. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 25 


eral outlook, there are some indi- 
cations of spottiness in business 
conditions, according to several 
respondents. One petroleum exec- 
utive cited weaknesses in steel 
production, but felt that these 
factors were outweighed by “full 
employment, a high level of buy- 
ing power, and sustained con- 
sumption.” He noted that “while 
1957 may not be the record year 
that 1956 was, we certainly feel 
it will be a profitable year for the 
economy as a whole.” 


August 21— Roy A. MacDonald 

has been named managing di- 
rector of Life Office Management 
Association, J. Howard Ditman, 
LOMA president and vice presi- 
dent of New York Life, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. MacDonald, whose appoint- 
ment is effective October 1, suc- 
ceeds the late L. Ray Woodard. 
He has been serving in Chicago 
as director of company relations 
of the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, accident and 
health insurance trade associa- 
tion. He entered the insurance 
business in 1946 as a representa- 
tive of the Sun Life of Canada. 


August 23—July purchases of life 

insurance, amounting to $5,- 
281,000,000 and the largest July 
total on record, brought the ag- 
gregate for the first seven months 
of the year to $37,948,000,000 or 
28 per cent more than a year ago. 
The July figure, reported by Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association, was 23 per cent 
greater than the $4,307,000,000 in 
July of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in July were $3,756,000,- 
000 or 30 per cent over July a 
year ago. This was the largest 
July total on record for ordinary 
insurance. The number of ordi- 
nary policies purchased in July 
was 696,000, bringing the first 
seven month’s total to 4,977,000, 
up 4 per cent from a year ago. 
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Special Report: 


Sweden, 


Co-op Ins. 


ie Sweden, cooperative insur- 
ance rules the roost with a co- 
operative insurance group, Folk- 
sam, topping many of the national 
statistics. One out of every three 
Swedes, for instance, is insured 
by Folksam. 

So Sweden last month—August 
1 and 2—was host to the Scandi- 
navian and International Co-op- 
erative International Congress in 
which 63 delegates from 20 na- 
tions took part. United States of 
America was represented by 17 
delegates. Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of Nationwide Insur- 
ance and president of the Co-op 
League of USA, F. F. Rondeau 
of Mutual Service Insurance Com- 
panies, and George W. Jacobson 
of Group Health Mutual Insur- 
ance, led the group. 

Considerable interest was 
aroused among the European 
delegates when Howard Hutchin- 
son, vice president of Nation- 
wide, described its 25 to 30 drive- 
in claim stations, operated in 15 
Eastern states. He said these sta- 
tions are equipped to settle small 
auto claims on the spot, and often 
are able to direct the claimants to 
the nearest garage for immediate 
repairs. Raymond Lemaire of 
Belgium requested that details 
about drive-ins be sent to the 
delegates for further study. 

Sevel Apelqvist, host for the 
Congress, reported that Folksam 
has discontinued industrial life, 
showed satisfactory fire insur- 
ance results last year, and con- 
tinued reducing auto insurance 
rates. Folket, life company in the 
Group, now writes only ordinary 
life. Sixty-seven per cent of its 
premiums are collected through 
the post office, thus reducing 
costs. Folket also writes group 
life on about 900,000 persons, 
about 75 per cent of all persons 
covered by group life in Sweden. 
It has been processing all its in- 

Continued on page 73 
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Company News Corner 


Boston Insurance has acquired 
control of Equitable Fire of 
South Carolina. Equitable Fire 
is continuing operations from 
Charleston home office with its 
present personnel. 

United Pacific has incorporated 
Cascade Insurance, a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary specializing 
in private passenger auto in- 
surance through local agents. 
Harold L. Baird is president. 
Richard E. Farrer and Carl B. 
Birkenmeyer are vice _ presi- 
dents. 

Pacific National Life’s controlling 
interest has been sold to Mat- 
son Navigation Company for 
$5,719,400. Bulk of insurance 
activities will continue to cen- 
ter in Salt Lake City, and no 
staff changes are contemplated 
at present. In 1955, Matson en- 
tered life insurance with a sub- 
sidiary, Matson Assurance, 
writing group life. 

American Heritage Life, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has assumed and 
reinsured all obligations of out- 
standing policies issued’ by 
Bluegrass Life of Kentucky. 

American Plan Corporation has 
formed a new subsidiary, The 
American Plan Corporation of 
California. Group will act as 
auto and mobile home managers 
for American Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty and Jefferson Insurance. 
Branch offices will be opened at 
San Francisco and Pasadena. 

Manhattan Life has been admit- 
ted to Kentucky, Nebraska and 
New Mexico, bringing to 33 the 
number of jurisdictions in which 
the company operates. 

Combined of America has voted 
an increase of capital stock 
from 700,000 shares to one mil- 
lion. Added shares will be dis- 
tributed as a stock dividend Oc- 
tober 15 at a three to seven 
ratio. 

American Life of New York, mem- 
ber of the American Surety 
Group, has been admitted to 
Oregon, the tenth area in which 
it writes. 

Republic National Life of Dallas 
has been licensed in North 
Carolina, Nevada and Oregon. 


Company is now operating in 
34 states and Hawaii. 

E. W. Blanch Reinsurance Ser- 
vices has begun operations in 
Minnesota under Mr. Blanch, 
formerly with A. E. Strudwick 
Co. Nationwide activities cen- 
ter around analysis, consulta- 
tion and brokerage of reinsur- 
ance plans. 

Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
has offered to purchase all 150,- 
000 outstanding shares of its 
own capital stock at $275 per 
share. Offer is subject to ac- 
ceptance by holders of at least 
50 per cent of the shares and 
enactment of enabling legisla- 
tion. Purchase is planned in 
installments over at least five 
years. 

American Bankers Life of Flor- 
ida has been authorized to do 
business in Illinois. Company 
is now licensed in 32 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Missouri Union Life, Clayton, Mo., 
has been incorporated and au- 
thorized to issue up to 20,000 
shares of $10 par value stock. 

Continental Casualty has estab- 
lished an industrial hygiene de- 
partment under Anthony Woe- 
wucki, Jr. Department will con- 
duct research in chemical, med- 
ical and engineering problems 
associated with the handling 
of toxic and dangerous mate- 
rials. 

Carolina Home Life, subsidiary of 
Carolina Casualty, has been li- 
censed in South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

DIVIDENDS: National Union 
Fire, $.50 on capital stock pay- 
able September 25, record date 
September 4; Phoenix, $.75 pay- 
able October 1, record date Sep- 
tember 10; Southwestern Life, 
$.40 payable October 10, record 
date October 1. Quarterly— 
American Fidelity & Casualty, 
$.30 paid July 10, record date 
June 28; Colonial Life of Amer- 
ica, $.25 payable September 15, 
record date September 3; Old 
Republic Life, $.20 paid August 
1, record date July 17; Traders 
& General, $.25 on capital stock. 
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Are State Taxes on Insurance 


Insurance companies provide a steady flow of tax receipts in all states. 
This study compares the amounts insurance groups pay in each state with 
the revenue from other businesses. 


VERY state puts a tax on 
insurance companies, as it does on 
other business enterprises. In this 
article, we don’t intend to present 
a final answer to the question: Are 
insurance taxes too high or too 
low? We do, however, intend to 
show that the relationship between 
insurance taxes and state tax 
receipts has been surprisingly 
stable in the last few years and 
that they tend to be a greater 
burden on insurance companies 
than the state taxes on other forms 
of business. 

We'll work with three main 
figures throughout this study: 
first, each state’s total gross tax 
receipts; second, the portion of 
total receipts each state receives 
from all business taxes, and third, 
the tax amounts each state collects 
from insurance organizations. 

The first of these figures is self- 
explanatory. Business taxes, how- 
ever, must be defined. In them, we 
include corporation net income and 
license taxes, selective sales and 
gross receipts taxes on insurance 
and public utility organizations, 
license taxes on alcoholic beverage 
firms, chain stores, amusements, 
occupations, severence and other 
types of general business imposts. 
This definition includes the bulk 
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of state taxes on business although 
it omits such areas as tax receipts 
from net income of single pro- 
prietorships, selective excises and 
general gross receipts taxes. 


Two-Third Shift 

The difficulty in obtaining 
“pure” business taxes can be 
traced to the absence of more 
detailed statistics from both 
federal and state agencies. The 
above categories are, for the most 
part, those taxes for which business 
enterprises bear the initial impact 
although it can be argued that 
eventually the tax becomes a cost 
component and is passed on to the 
consumer. According to a_ recent 
study by the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, it was as- 
sumed that approximately two 
thirds of all business taxes are 
shifted forward in the form of 
price or rate increases. 

Some distortion is introduced in 
state by state business tax receipts 
data by the various ways states 
divide fiscal responsibility between 
central and local taxing bodies. 
For instance, local governments in 
New Jersey account for the bulk 
of revenue collections while in 
West Virginia the direct opposite 


is true. (“The Conference Board 
Business Record,” Jan. 1957, page 
37.) 

The definition of the third 
figure—insurance taxes—is much 
simpler. The principal insurance 
tax for almost a century has been 
the gross premium tax. It is esti- 
mated that this tax accounts for 
over 90 per cent of the taxes paid 
by the insurance industry to the 
states. The remaining amount is in 
the form of filing and license taxes. 
In addition to premium 
taxes, that part of the insurance 
premium allowed to general agents 
for selling, administrative, collec- 
tion and loss adjustment expenses 
is fully subject to general excise 
taxes. These latter amounts, how- 
ever, are not available from present 
data furnished by state agencies. 

All 48 states impose an insur- 
ance tax on gross premium writ- 
ings within the respective states 
with most tax rates ranging from 
2 to 4 per cent. In general, lower 
rates are imposed on domestic than 
on “foreign” companies. Five 
states (Idaho, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, and Montana) 
apply tax rates on net income for 
both foreign and domestic com- 
panies and five other states 
(Arkansas, North Carolina, Okla- 


gross 
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Too High? 


homa, Oregon and Pennsylvania) which levy penalty taxes on com- 
impose an income tax on domestic panies from states where the 
companies only. This latter tax is premium tax is higher than in 
generally in lieu of gross premiums their own state. This can be a 
tax or, in the case of North Caro- serious handicap when companies 
lina, accompanies a low’ gross from high tax states attempt to 
premiums tax. expand to other states with lower 
tax rates. 
a a Taking these three basic figures 
then—state gross tax receipts, 
Four states (Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, New York and Tennessee) 
impose a franchise tax on both 
foreign and domestic companies, 
while seven (Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 


state business taxes, and state in- 
surance taxes — we can reach 
several conclusions about state 
business tax structures and 
amounts collected from various 
business segments, with particular 
reference to insurance companies. 
have a franchise tax on domestic First, 


tax receipts from insur- 
companies only. 


ance companies generally provide 
Thirty-nine out of the 48 states steady revenue for the states, 
have so called “retaliatory laws” whereas tax receipts from other 


Chart—Per cent of Premium Tax 

to Total Business Taxes versus Per 

cent of Business Taxes to Total 
Taxes Collected 
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forms of business tend to vary 
more with economic conditions. At 
the same time we can see that tax 
rates on insurance companies’ 
gross premiums are_ relatively 
uniform from state to state while 
rates on other forms of enterprise 
tend to vary more widely. 

The percentage of all business 
taxes to total taxes collected by the 
states in the post World War II 
period shows surprising stability 
not only in total but by the various 
components of business taxes. This 
is despite the complexities of rates 
and bases employed in the various 
states. 

This stability is evidence of the 
proportional rises in practically all 
segments of the economy during 
the postwar business upswing. 
Table 1, “Percent of State Taxes 
on Business to Total Tax Receipts 
Collected” emphasizes this stability 
for total business taxes as well as 
the insurance portion. 


Table | 


Gross Premiums 

All Business Tax on Insurance 
Taxes to Companies to 
Total Receipts Total Receipts* 


1946 09, 2.9% 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


WWW WN DY WP Po 
NNN OCCWAOLCCO 


* Years 1946 through 1949 estimated 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce data 


The amounts collected from 
selected business segments and 
percentage increases from 1950- 
56 are shown in Table 2, “Receipts 
from Selected Types of State 
Business Taxes and Percentage 
Increases 1950-56.” The relative 
percentage increases are, of course, 
affected by the level of tax receipts 
in 1950. 

Our second conclusion is that 

Continued on page 66 
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"We believe the new mortality based on experience of too few 
table is... companies, .. . 


Why | 


and 114 Companies 
Oppose X17 


X17—the proposed new mortality table—was 
discussed in the July issue of THE SPECTATOR 
by ALC Actuary Guertin. Now a former state 
commissioner and president of Cardinal Life of 
Louisville, Ky., outlines the opposition's stand. 


a threat to nonparticipating 
stock companies, .. . 


a of the proposed 


new mortality table have devel- 
oped some imposing arguments in 
favor of its adoption. 

From the many thousands of 
words, written and spoken, con- 
cerning this table, usually re- 
ferred to as X-17, the “case” for 
it appears to run something like 
this: 

1. A new mortality table is 
overdue on the basis of favorable 
mortality experience since the 
Commissioners Standard Ordi- 
nary Table went into effect in 
1948. 

2. Because of this favorable ex- 
perience, many nonparticipating 
life companies are now charging 
gross premiums that are less than 
the net premiums called for by 
the CSO table and the interest 
rates adopted. This in turn means 
that these companies must set 
aside contingency reserves in ad- 
dition to the statutory reserves 
called for in most states. Thus 
the surpluses of these firms are 
being drained to the extent of the 
additional reserve requirements. 
The proposed new mortality table 
would solve this problem. 

3. Adoption of the new table 
would be in the public interest. 
It would forestall a possible scan- 
dal akin to that of the 1930’s over 
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. an invitation to small companies 
to take wild chances." 


continued use of the American 
Experience Table. 

These arguments are impres- 
sive. So impressive in fact that 
dissenters like myself, speaking 
on behalf of the 114 member com- 
panies of NALC, are placed in the 
awkward position of seemingly 
upholding sin and opposing vir- 
tue. But that is not the case, as 
I propose to prove. 


Invitation to Rate Cuts 


There are sound arguments 
against adoption of X-17 at this 
time. In addition, the optional 
feature of the proposed table is 
an invitation to rate cutting 
through so-called “preferred risk” 
policies and a threat to the very 
existence of the smaller compa- 
nies in the industry. 

The committees that devised 
X-17 tell us that it is actuarially 
sound on the basis of recent expe- 
rience. They tell us that the ex- 
perience of more than 40 compa- 
nies was involved; that the total 
experience was more than twice 
that included in the CSO table. 
Further, they assure us they tem- 
pered the brew with an added 
margin of safety to offset the 
favorable mortality climate exist- 
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ing in the base years—1950-54. 

Now we all know there are 
more than 1200 life companies in 
the United States. Yet we are told 
that the experience of some 40- 
odd companies is representative 
of the entire industry. We don’t 
see how this is possible. And we 
are not willing to risk the well- 
being of our companies on the 
basis of this small sample. 

In a_ resolution adopted at 
NALC’s third annual convention 
last April and subsequently pre- 
sented to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
we pointed out that the proposed 
table is “based upon a limited 
number of companies, varies 
greatly from the results obtained 
from general figures and from the 
figures of many other companies.” 
We have neither read nor heard 
any evidence since then to war- 
rant a change in our position. 

The committees admit that the 
base years 1950-54 were extremely 
favorable from the standpoint of 
mortality experience. In fact, they 
say they adjusted their final fig- 
ures to take this into account. Our 
question is simply this: Why use 
such a favorable base period in 
the first place? 

As stated in our NALC resolu- 
tion in April, we question the wis- 


dom of basing mortality tables 
“upon so untypical and abnormal 
a period as 1950-54; a period in 
which there was an exceptional 
national prosperity, in which 
strict price and wage controls 
were in force, in which automo- 
bile accident mortality was re- 
duced because of the curtailment 
of supplies of gasoline and tires 
and the like because of the Ko- 
rean crisis; in which the newer 


antibiotics of the mycin group 


had not partially lost their effi- 
cacy, in which weather conditions 
and other factors favored the life- 
expectancy in certain groups.” 


Counter Proposals 


As a solution to the nagging 
doubts that trouble the NALC and 
other segments of our great in- 
dustry, NALC proposes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the Commissioners make 
their own adequate study of the 
need for a new mortality table. 

2. That if such a table is 
deemed necessary that it be 
based upon at least a 15-year pe- 
riod of experience. 

3. That it be based upon a 
larger number of companies to in- 
sure true representation and ex- 
perience. 

4. That the matter be given full 
and free discussion throughout 
the industry and within the va- 
vious regulatory bodies as a pre- 
caution against hasty action. 

5. That a review of the results 
be undertaken by actuaries en- 
gaged independently by all trade 
associations in the industry. 


Fair to All 

We believe this is a reasonable 
proposal considering the serious- 
ness of the dilemma confronting 
the industry. We believe it would 
be fair to small and large compa- 
nies alike. We believe it would 
be in the long-term best interest 

of the insurance-buying public. 
The public relations aspect of 
the proposed mortality table is 
important. We believe that the 
probable reaction of the public 
should be considered in any ac- 
tion taken by our industry or by 
individual companies within our 
industry. But there are two ways 
Continued on page 70 
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Selling the Women's Market 


Making up almost one-third of the country's labor force, 


working women offer a huge potential for life insurance 
sales. Here's how a life member of the WQMD Round Table 


and Minnesota Leader's 


N every large city in this coun- 
[= in most small towns, defi- 

nitely at every large university, 
there are thousands of completely 
undeveloped life insurance pros- 
pects. I am referring to women 
who, because of years of experi- 
ence, are valuable to their employ- 
ers, because of years of scientific 
training are valuable to their pro- 
fessions, because of special talents 
or abilities are peculiarly valuable 
to the world of fashion, merchan- 
dising, design, and the like. 


Skills to Match Market 

These women need life insurance 
desperately, not in the usual sense 
because most of them have no one 
to protect but themselves, but for 
self-preservation and _ complete 
peace of mind all through their 
lives. The small $1,000 or $2,000 
“burial fund,” which they own, will 
accomplish nothing toward this 
end. As I began my life insurance 
career, this women’s market was 
just coming into its own. It’s been 
my good fortune to watch it grow. 
It’s been my ambition to develop 
skills to match this growth. 

The other day I sat across the 
desk from the secretary to the 
president of one of our largest air- 
lines. It occurred to me that she 
could pose for a picture of my ideal 
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By HELEN MILLETT 


Maurice L. Stewart Agency 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


client, so typical she was—35 years 
old, no one to look after but her- 
self, immensely valuable to her 
company because of her years of 
service, poised, confident, and beau- 
tifully groomed. 


Knew Her Needs 


As we talked, the pattern fell 
into place. I knew so much about 
her—her needs, her sense of value, 
her fears, her savings possibilities 
—because in the past eight years I 
have talked to thousands of women 
like her. She was celebrating the 
last payment on a stunning car by 
jumping right into installments on 
a coat for next winter. She talked 
of her coming vacation in Hono- 
lulu. She told me how much money 
she had in the bank, what she 
earned, and how she spent her sal- 
ary. 

We delved into her future in- 
come when her plush job and this 
fancy office would be the domain of 
some other capable _ thirty-five- 
year-old. We measured her income 
from Social Security and her com- 
pany’s pension plan (if she stayed 
on this job) against her needs in 
the future, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that at that time 
spending would be lessened, with 
income and Social Security taxes 
over with and savings a thing of 


sells to other women. 


the past, as well as the million and 
one small expenses of a woman in 
business every day. 

I reminded her that between her 
first pay check and her last lay a 
fortune. Brutally, I made her add 
it up—30 years at $5,000 a year 
amounted to $150,000. Her eyes 


widened when I asked her how 


Starting her career in 1949, Mrs. Millett 
has led her agency in created annual 
premiums ever since 1951. Currently she 
writes about 80 lives annually, and has 
earned the National Quality Award ever 
since she was eligible. 
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large a check she thought she could 
write at the end of 30 years. 


Dread Long-Term Bills 


Having made her mind receptive 
with the realization of the problem 
she had, I pointed out the flexibil- 
ity of my savings plan. One of the 
things a woman dreads is long 
term commitments. I showed her 
that the nice little nest egg of sav- 
ings left even five years with my 
company would provide for her re- 
tirement. I told her stories, since 
indirect selling has always been my 
best tool. 

One of the duties I enjoy most 
is delivering matured endowments 
to women who were on the verge 
of retirement. So I took the airline 
secretary along, in our imagina- 
tions, on one of these visits. A 
woman about to receive an annuity 
always says, “Why didn’t I save 
more? I could have easily, you 
know. I invested my money in all 
kinds of ways, and the annuity is 
the only thing that came through.” 
I took off the pressure of decision 
by saying, “You will never end up 
owning this plan, if you do not 
want it. I have hundreds of satis- 
fied clients in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. I cannot afford to have even 
one of them unhappy. Let’s just 
see if you like whatever I can 
bring you—the decision will be 
your own.” 


Nagging Doubts 


From long experience I knew 
that at that moment the idea 
looked good to my prospect, but 
she feared the doubts she knew 
would nag her after I had left. I 
wanted her to know that there 
would be lots of time to think it 
over and to change her mind if she 
wished. This made her comfortable 
about giving me the information I 
needed for an application and a 
small deposit to bind my company. 
As I left her office, she introduced 
me to the secretary to the vice 
president of her company, with 
whom I made a luncheon appoint- 
ment for the next week. 

The career woman of today is a 
product of changing America. 
There has never been anyone like 
her. Every year our large univer- 
sities belch forth thousands more 
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"You've sold every young woman in town a 
policy. For your information, there are still 
a few men around, Garymore!" 


highly trained women with Bach- 
elor’s, Master’s, and Doctorate de- 
grees. She has worked hard to get 
where she is, but this graduate 
knows that somewhere there is a 
job which needs her, and which 
will pay her well. After establish- 
ing the kind of place in which she 
likes to live, paying for that all- 
important first car, and getting her 
debts out of the way, she starts to 
look for a way to save money. 


No Courage For Gambling 


She lives well and her spending 
rather frightens her. Some of her 
earnings should be salvaged, but 
how? Stocks and bonds? Well, for 
the most part that’s a little pre- 
carious and she doesn’t have the 
courage to gamble. Real estate? 
No, in most cases, except for a 
home later on. A definite amount 
out of each pay check, which will 
pay her an income for life when 
she needs it the most? Yes, if it is 
presented to her properly! 

The present day career girl is 
bored to death with life insurance 
and life insurance agents. At least 


once a month she turns them down 
routinely, but she is interested in 
savings plans and a decent income 
for later on. When some friend 
whose opinion she values buys, she 
wonders if she should listen to this 
plan. She likes things to be 
straightforward; she wants to be 
able to visualize results; she reacts 
to drama and excitement in an in- 
terview; she’s right with you when 
you spend her retirement with her, 
travelling to spots she’s never seen, 
raising roses, loafing, and being 
able to wake up in the morning to 
think, “Today is all mine. I can 
read a book or hook a rug or drive 
to the seashore and every month 
my income will appear magically.” 
She loves the rosy future. The 
words, “You may have a lump sum 
of nearly $9,000 or an income of 
over $100 a month every month as 
long as you live” put an end to her 
boredom, if she has any left by this 
time. 

But every big investment needs 
consideration, and we are talking 
about an investment larger than 
the cost of many stunning cars and 

Continued on page 48 
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A Factual Approach to Insurance Marketing 


Part Vi—Decisions on How 


(Concluded) 


How Effective Is Your Training 
and Supervisory Program? 


Almost every successful insur- 
ance company has devoted consid- 
erable effort in connection with a 
training and supervisory program 
for its agents and fieldmen. Few 
businesses have training  pro- 
grams at such advanced levels of 
education as the insurance busi- 
ness, with degrees that have be- 
come widely recognized. Few 
businesses are so intent upon pro- 
ficiency and learning that their 
thirst for knowledge supports a 
number of independent publishing 
houses and_ several university 
adult training projects. 


Dissatisfied with Results 


Yet, in spite of these efforts, 
there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among executives with the 
results of their company’s train- 
ing and _ supervisory. program. 
Many of the answers they are 
looking for could be obtained 
through a factual approach. 

Up-to-date sales research 
should precede the planning of 
sales training to avoid waste of 
money. The six techniques deal- 
ing with the improvement of sales 
approaches described earlier are 
equally applicable here. Market 
conditions change rapidly and so 
do training and supervisory needs. 
An old-timer’s recollections of the 
training and supervision needs 
for agents or fieldmen are fre- 
quently not a sound basis for a 
modern program. 

An excellent way for a com- 
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By FRANK LANG 


Frank Lang & Associates 


pany to check on the effectiveness 
of its supervisory program is to 
conduct an Agency Survey and 
view the field supervisor from the 
tangential point of the agent look- 
ing up. Then the same problems 
should be examined from the 
point of view of a company or 
regional field executive looking 
down at the level of the super- 
visor. 


Training Changed 


One company, as a result of 
such a survey, changed its entire 
field organization structure, span 
of control, manner of compensa- 
tion and manner of training. 
Agents in this company repre- 
sented the organization on an ex- 
clusive basis and their feelings 
toward supervisors presented cer- 
tain unusual problems. On one 
hand, agents showed rather nega- 
tive feelings. These manifested 
themselves in such aspects as low 
regard for the supervisor’s tech- 
nical knowledge, doubt as to his 
ability to help, and criticism as to 
his efforts in recruiting good new 
men. On the other hand, there 
were positive feelings. Agents 
said that supervisors were willing 
to help them and were trying to 
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be as fair as they could be. 

Only after a series of depth in- 
terviews could this contradictory 
attitude be analyzed. It became 
apparent that the field supervisor 
was visualized as being caught in 
a vise between regional and home 
office officials. He was thought of 
as a nice person and “a good Joe” 
who, however, was not in a posi- 
tion where he had much to say 
or provide much help. The com- 
pany’s fast growth left supervi- 
sors in a position where they had 
to concentrate mostly on the new- 
er men and the more seasoned 
agents often knew as much about 
the business as the men they 
were supposed to report to. Yet, 
when it came to suggested 
changes, agents did not want to 
reduce the number of supervisors, 
but rather wanted to replace some 
of the existing ones by special- 
ists. 


What and Why 


While it was important to find 
out what the agency force felt, 
we considered it equally impor- 
tant to find out why agents felt 
in a certain way. Some agents, 
for example, might have resented 
a supervisor’s hiring policy mere- 
ly because they were comfortable 
under the present set-up and did 
not want new competitors to make 
them work. A fieldman, in turn, 
might have placed himself men- 
tally in the shoes of the agent and 
adopted a quasi-protective atti- 
tude saying more or less, “I fully 
sympathize with you, but unfor- 
tunately can’t do anything.” 
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to Sell” 


Sales management should use 
all possible tools to measure as 
objectively as possible whether a 
person has the facility for sales 
work and managerial ability as 
well—a combination of qualities 
only rarely to be found. Unless 
sales management has a fairly 
good idea of what qualifications 
and characteristics it wants its 
agents and sales supervisors to 
have, it will have difficulty in de- 
signing an effective training and 
supervisory program. 

Does Your Compensation Plan 
Offer Sufficient Incentive to Do a 
Good Job? 

Insurance companies, particu- 
larly the life branches, have spent 
a great deal of time in developing 
equitable compensation plans. 

There are certain basic require- 
ments that should be fulfilled by 
a compensation plan if it is to 
meet the many changing condi- 
tions affecting the insurance busi- 
ness. 

1. Your plan should have defi- 
nite objectives. In other words, 
what do you want to accomplish? 
Do you want to stimulate business 
in certain territories or certain 
lines of insurance? Do you want 
to build volume or do you want 
to concentrate on quality busi- 
ness? Do you want your agency 
force to have a feeling of secur- 
ity? Do you want them to devote 
their time more to sales or more 
to service work? You may be in- 
terested in one or several objec- 
tives and by turning the spotlight 
on yourself you can isolate what 
you want the plan to accomplish. 
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2. Your plan should provide a 
means of stimulating your men to 
accomplish what you want done. 
If you want maximum self-di- 
rected effort, then you should 
provide some incentive that will 
encourage’ specific accomplish- 
ments such as selling certain cov- 
erages, development of new ac- 
counts, etc. Some companies like 
to use contests to get a specific 
task done. Others feel that some 
guaranteed income, in the form of 
salary, guaranteed renewal com- 
mission, or whatever is desirable 
if management wants to be as- 
sured that its policyholders will 
be properly serviced. 

3. The plan should be equitable 
to the agent or fieldman and to 
the company as well. To be equi- 
table to the company, the plan 
should keep selling costs in line 
with volume. To be equitable to 
an agent or fieldman, the plan 
should compensate for inequali- 
ties of different sales territories 
and should reward a man on a 
basis commensurate with his abil- 
ity, effort, and results. 


4. The plan should strengthen 
management’s position in control 
of its agents and field force. 
Many insurance companies today 
are harassed by contracts agreed 
upon some time ago under which 
the company is almost at the 
mercy of its agents. There is a 
definite trend in the insurance 
business toward increasing the 
control over agency and field staff 
and compensation plans should 
be changed so that they will 
strengthen rather than weaken 
management’s position. 

Every insurance sales 
tive has heard arguments such as 
“Agent X wouldn’t stand for it.” 
“Agent Y is going to retire soon.” 
“IT wish I had more agents like 
him.” “I inherited the situation.” 
These are typical of the rationale 
used by field supervisors to up- 
hold certain agency commissions 
or other compensation arrange- 
ments. 

5. The plan should be simple 
and clearly understood by field 
supervisors as well as agents. Too 

Continued on page 63 
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BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR AN 
EQUITABLE COMPENSATION PLAN 


1. Your plan should have definite objectives. Do you want to 
stimulate business in certain territories or certain lines of insur- 
ance? Do you want to build volume or do you want to concentrate 


2. Your plan should provide a means of stimulating your men 
to accomplish what you want done. If you want maximum self- 
you should provide some 
encourage specific accomplishments. 


3. The plan should be equitable to the agent or field man and to 
the company as well. To be equitable to the company, the plan 
should keep selling costs in line with volume. 


4. The plan should strengthen management’s position in control 
of its agents and field force. There is a definite trend in the 
insurance business toward increasing the control over agency 


5. The plan should be simple and clearly understood by field 
supervisors as well as agents. Too complicated a compensation 
plan actually weakens management’s position by putting it on 


incentive that will 











Sales Patterns: 


ow the Insurance Dollar 


Insurance spending in thirty-three cities shows how the “con- 


sumer" — the policyholder — distributes his insurance dollar. 


AN we now talk about a “con- 
* sumer’s insurance dollar’? 

We have multiple-line under- 
writing with life included in the 
company-group. We have multiple- 
line claimsmen. And for many 
years some agencies have operated 
“across the board,” giving the con- 
sumer any type of insurance that he 
needed. Maybe we are ready now 
to look at consumer’ insurance 
spending as a unit. 

At least we are getting closer sta- 
tistically to understanding how the 
consumer spends his “insurance 
dollar.” He puts almost 47 cents into 
life insurance, about 14.5 cents into 
health insurance, almost 28 cents 
into auto insurance, and 10.5 cents 
into fire insurance. 

These are national averages, 
based on 1955 results. But we have 
also studied the proportions in the 
“insurance dollar” for various geo- 
graphical areas and can see that 
these national averages are prob- 
ably typical of spending for per- 
sonal insurance throughout the 
country. 

This is “personal insurance 
spending” we’re talking about. Up 
until three months ago when 
THE SPECTATOR published its new 
“County Patterns of Insurance 
Sales,” it was not possible to get 
even a rough estimate of how a con- 
sumer’s insurance dollar was allo- 
cated. This book, however, esti- 
mated residential, mercantile, and 
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industrial fire premiums for the 
first time. Since it shows also writ- 
ten premium figures for all major 
lines for every county in United 
States, we can add up not only na- 
tional personal insurance spending 
but also check that pattern against 


the spending patterns in various 
areas. 

For instance, in the 33 metro- 
politan areas in this preliminary 
study, the life insurance portion of 
the insurance “dollar” ranged from 
56.98 cents in Washington, D. C., to 
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is Spent 


By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 
Managing Editor 


The consumer's “insurance dollar'—paid out by individuals and small businesses—is 
estimated nationally to be divided: life 46.93¢, A&H 14.55¢, fire and E.C. 10.54¢, and 
auto 27.98¢. Below are similar figures for 33 metropolitan areas. 


areas ranked according to the life 
portion of the insurance dollar. 


31.16 cents in Fargo, N. D. The Pa., with 23.22 cents. Fire and 
health portion of the dollar was extended coverage received 16.12 


high in Fargo at 22.88 cents and 
low in Laredo, Texas, at 7.82 cents. 
For the auto insurance portion, the 
high was in Reno, Nev., with 44.19 
cents and the low in Pittsburgh, 


cents from that dollar in Belling- 
ham, Wash., but only 7.26 cents in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

These relationships are plotted 
in the chart on page 36 with the 


What we have done to get these 
figures is to separate personal in- 
surance premiums from premiums 
that would be paid by businesses 
or corporations. “County Patterns” 


shows 12 major premium figures. 
To sort out premiums paid by indi- 
viduals, we have dropped from the 
full list group life, group A & H, 
and industrial fire. 


The Insurance Dollar in 33 Areas 


The figures below are graphed on page 36 with areas ranked by life percentages. Percent- 
ages in this table have not been adjusted to make them add up to 100 per cent. Source: 
The Spectator's "County Patterns of Insurance Sales" 


Total Personal 
Insurance Sales 
(Add 000) $ Life 
156 ,026 48.03 
376,183 45.57 
149 ,537 44.15 
759 ,507 49.90 
209 ,443 47.38 
431 ,033 40.97 
107,778 43.55 
656 ,092 36.21 
125 ,843 47.84 
Minneapolis, Minn.. . 134,803 46.32 
New York, N. Y., N. J... . 1,817,277 51.74 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. J.. 478,754 51.35 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. . 257,411 49.87 
St. Louis, Mo., fll... . 213,453 45.33 15.62 
San Francisco, Calif... . 259 ,830 11.55 
Washington, D. C., Md., Va... 179,530 9.45 
Bellingham, Wash. 4,602 , 8.62 
Billings, Mont...... 6,892 , 11.56 
Burlington, Vt... ... 6,712 : 7.33 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 4,772 10.58 
Enid, Okla....... 4,961 16.36 
Fargo, N.D...... 6,606 22.88 
Galesburg, III. 5,956 12.72 


Great Falls, Mont. . 6,381 12.53 far, we have a dollar amount paid 
Hutchinson, Kans. . 5,791 13.24 


a ’ ~ ondi- 
a 8377 20:33 ; for insurance by all private indi 
Laredo, Texas. 3,579 7.82 ; f viduals in 1955. This totals $15,- 
Manitowoc, Wisc.......... 6,402 16.47 945,576,000 or around 6 per cent of 
~ yg oe ae Lg the nation’s total personal income 
Quincy, Ill........... 6.312 13.81 for that year of $265,601,325,000. 
Rapid City, S.D.......... 5,183 5 15.16 
Reno, Nev..... 7,163 , 8.13 


JY of Insurance Dollar 
A&H Auto Fire 

28.06 9.65 

30.08 10.28 

29.43 

26.89 


Chiles Offsetting Figures 
Baltimore, Md... 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl., Ind... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


14.24 
14.06 
18.13 
14.29 
18.58 
23.13 
13.83 
21.06 
15.21 
11.19 
13.93 
16.42 
18.29 


Of course, some group life is 
contributory and the premiums 
come out of the individual’s pocket. 
But some ordinary life premiums 
are paid by businesses. So we as- 
sume, for rough estimating, that 
these two figures offset each other. 
The same assumption is applied to 
group A & H and hospital medical 
expense premiums. 

Mercantile fire premiums have 
been left in these calculations be- 
cause so much of it comes from 
partnerships or single proprietor- 
ships. 

So, if you’re still with us this 


Continued on page 72 
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Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


he Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. « 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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IREWORKS can be beautiful. 

They can also burn your fin- 
gers. A fireworks display will 
draw crowds for miles around. 
The display becomes the center of 
attention and the crowd considers 
it a gala occasion with everyone 
joining in the fun. 

Every now and then, in pros- 
perous times, the stock market is 
likely to put on a fireworks show 
of its own. Such shows frequently 
start from small beginnings, a 
flare-up here, a flare-up there and 
then a quiet period. But at some 
time in the cycle there is likely to 
be a burst of glory that can run 
for quite a spell and draw crowds 
to brokerage offices across the 
country. These periods, like fire- 
works, can burn your fingers be- 
cause it is difficult to keep away 
from the flame. 


Mill Warms Up 


During the past few months we 
have had some signs that the fire- 
works mill is warming up. No 
big, general display as yet but 
some isolated instances, such as 
Corning Glass and Olin-Mathieson 
to name a couple. 

A prosperous bull market in- 
variably shows off a bit, and if 
the past is any guide, our present 
bull market in all likelihood will 
one of these days put on its own 
show of brilliance. For the mo- 
ment this brilliance has been con- 
fined to a few instances where a 
mixture of fact and rumor has 
stirred the imagination of both 
speculator and investor. These 
may be the outriders of a more 
general enthusiasm yet to come. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
a number of underlying 
that could produce just such a 
boom one of these days. The spark 
of inflation is one, flickering now 
rather faintly but still called the 
number one enemy of the country 
by William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. If the cost of living 
continues to rise as it has done 
rather consistently the past ten 
months, the public may become a 
little skittish and the flicker may 
become more of a flame. Then we 
must not forget that little note on 
the statute books saying that full 
employment must be maintained 


forces 
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uvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


We May Yet See Fireworks in the Market 


at all costs. That could force more 
cash into the money stream, caus- 
ing the inflation flame to burn 
right briskly. 

While these inflation pressures 
ebb and flow, our business pros- 
perity may continue on its way 
under the rolling type of adjust- 
ment to which we have become ac- 
customed. If the pattern contin- 
ues, industries that have slowed 
down for one reason or another 
during the past year may be ready 
for another forward surge while 
some of the more buoyant seg- 
ments may calm down. This is the 
“roll” like a_ playful 
porpoises in the ocean, some roll- 
ing one way and some another. If 


school of 


the porpoises are scared or some 
impulse reaches them, they may 
all start rolling in the same direc- 
tion, and fast. 

That could happen 
present rolling 
should the major industries sud- 
denly hit the same prosperous 
No doubt this is what all 
industry is aiming for and it 
could give real impetus to the 
whole economy. If the inflationary 
flame is still around, a major boom 
could well be under way. 

Our outriders of the moment 
may be signaling just such a pos- 
sibility, even though the fireworks 
may be delayed for some time. 


with our 
adjustment, 


stride. 


Corning Glass and Olin-Mathie- 
son have recently done a good job 
as outriders, as have American 
Potash and U. S. Borax. All of 
them have developments that in- 
trigue the imagination. The point 
is that investors and speculators 
alike are so anxious to capitalize 
immediately on future possibili- 
ties that flare-ups in price occur. 


Stronger Glass 

Corning Glass came up with a 
practical application of crystal- 
lization of glass a short time ago 
—technically called “nucleation” 

-which adds tremendous 
strength, among other qualities, 
to the product it has produced. 
This product is called Pyroceram, 
and Corning thinks so much of it 
and its possibilities that Corning 
ran full pages and double page 
spreads in several magazines of 
general circulation. 

There is little doubt that this 
product, with its strength, light- 
ness and high quality of resis- 
tance to heat, acids and corrosion, 
will in time add to the growth po- 
tential and earning power of 
Corning Glass. But this is not 
going to happen overnight. New 
discoveries never do. There are 
too many bugs to work out when 

Continued on page 40 
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GROW WITH ULLICO! 


Insurance-in-force 
1946 .. . $146,075,266 
1956 .. . $876,207,441 
1957... 2? 


This record was achieved by strict adherence 
to sound insurance principles by a dynamic, 
forward-looking Agency Organization. 
ULLICO General Agents are especially aided 
by our knowledge of the Trade Union Move- 
ment and our particular opportunities in this 
market. Here is YOUR chance to grow with a 
Company that has a real future for you. 


General Agencies are now available in key 
industrial cities throughout the country. We 


invite your inquiry... 


Agency Manager 


THEUNIONLABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
Edmund P. Tobin, President 








Our 25th Yoar 
A. E. Strupwick Co. 


Reinsurance 


810 BAKER BLDG 208 SOUTH LASALLE ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
FEDERAL 9-5847 CENTRAL 6-9141 
A. E. STRUDWICK, PRES. 
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Investments 


Continued from page 39 


the product is put in general use. 
It is unlikely that Corning will 
receive any worthwhile contribu- 
tion to earnings for several 
years. 

Even so, the pent-up enthusiasm 
that exists today for the great 
new world of the future, egged 
on by rumors and _ publicity, 
caused some snappy fireworks in 
Corning Glass stock. In six weeks’ 
time the price ran up from 70 to 
106 and then gradually faded back 
into the commonplace. That was 
a good demonstration of an out- 
rider. 


Long Odds 

All that extra value wasn’t cre- 
ated overnight just because of 
earning power, either present or 
for several years to come, yet the 
fireworks while they lasted were 
brilliant. This is typical of the 
willingness of investors to buy 
future hopes even at long odds, 
when prosperity seems assured 
and the company is among the 
fashionable blue chips. 

The excitement in American Po- 
tash, Olin-Mathieson and U. S. 
Borax had even less reason to ex- 
pect a rapid increase in earnings 
and yet that did not prevent a 
notable rush to be the first to buy 
the wonder boys by both investors 
and speculators. The outriders 
here were heralding the new hori- 
zons to be opened by high energy 
fuels. The entire Air Force ap- 
parently was to be equipped over- 
night with this mighty new pow- 
er, not to mention innumerable 
other uses. The companies mak- 
ing the stuff would, of course, 
promptly expand earnings. 

When the scramble ended with 
American Potash showing a 12 
point gain, Olin 9 points and U.S. 
Borax 18, a commentator in a New 
York City evening paper calmly 
pointed out that the wonder fuels 
would cost about $21,000 a pound 
initially and that full produc- 
tion of present facilities would 
only provide about a tenth of the 
fuel the Air Force alone needs. 
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High energy fuels, produced 
from a chemical combination of 
either boron or lithium with hy- 
drogen, known as Borohydrides 
and Lithiumhydrides, will no 
doubt be a factor in the future in 
our efforts to pack more power 
into every square centimeter of 
machinery. It will nevertheless 
have its difficulties, as has atomic 
power, another energy source that 
was to add millions to earning 
power. Atomic energy, inciden- 
tally, still has growing pains. 


Ride Gets Interrupted 

These are only a few examples. 
You have no doubt noticed a num- 
ber of others during the past 
year. They are all indicative of 
the pent-up enthusiasm that has 
been built up for the blessings we 
are to reap in the future. No one 
will question the wisdom of look- 
ing ahead. That is how the coun- 
try developed and will continue to 
develop, but growth in earning 
power has seldom been one bliss- 
ful ride. This present prosperity 
shows no signs of being different 


from others in the broad sense, 
and our progress will likely be 
interrupted from time to time. 


Imagination Sparks Boom 


The temper of the times, how- 
ever, is reflected in the desire to 
be in the right stocks even though 
getting into them may place all 
one’s chips on the future. 
Outriders like Corning and Olin 
spark the imagination and in time 
a real boom in stocks may be with 
us. When it arrives investment 
values will mean little. Even the 
old timers will more than likely 
be once again caught up in the 
rush to see the fireworks and set 
off a few of their own. 

Prosperity at the moment, how- 
ever, has not reached the in- 
temperate stage. Businessmen 
are still vatching inventories, 
production and expenses. Inves- 
tors want to see a more uniform 
prosperity. This is not the atmo- 
sphere in which a prosperous era 
comes to its end. With all our 
interest in the long range future 
we are still cautious. 
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Outriders so far have only 
pricked the surface of specula- 
tion, creating little flares like add- 
ing a bit of driftwood to a beach 
fire. When these outriders in the 
stock market become more general 
and a boom psychology gets un- 
der way, then we may see a real 
fireworks display. While most 
everyone is watching the show 
and taking part in the excitement, 
the turn in the tide will come. Ex- 
cess in any form spells trouble, 
and the stock market has been 
known for its excesses. 

With the probability that a less 
rational period will be with us 
one of these days, it is a good 
idea to lay investment plans and 
get them approved during periods 
of comparative calm. If you wait 
until the fireworks really get 
started, then it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to formulate a 
rational investment program even 
among those who may be among 
the most conservative thinkers to- 
day. Emotion and mass psychol- 
ogy are dangerous opponents 
when working out an investment 
program under stress. 


.. made the easy way 
with the help of the 


PEERLESS 


Dwelling Package insurance 


‘Sales Convincers’ Kit* 


*Consumer Sales Brochure, 
Newspaper Ads, Follow-up Letters, 
Application Forms, Sales Aids, 
Prospect Finding Guide 








werdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Keep the Bulldozer off 
The Golf Course 


As long as there has been cas- 
ualty insurance there have been 
cases defining an “‘accident.” To a 
great extent, however, each case 
must be viewed in the light of its 
own facts. Let’s take the case of 
the bulldozer that got onto the golf 
course. 

A contractor was clearing a tract 
of land in Montgomery, Alabama. 
The land was adjacent to a golf 
course for about a quarter of a 
mile. Along the property line was 
a hedge and the line was marked 
by stakes of iron pipe. The line 
had been checked recently by a 
surveyor. There was another line 
of iron stakes within the club prop- 
erty serving as out-of-bound mark- 
ers on the golf course. The con- 
tractor told the bulldozer operator 
to “Clear up to those metal stakes” 
and (you guessed it) he cleared up 
to the out-of-bounds markers. 

The golf club sued the contractor 
and the latter took a look at his 
insurance policy. It said: “...To 
pay on behalf of the Insured all 
sums which the Insured shall be- 
come legally obligated to pay as 
damages because of injury to or 
destruction of property, including 
the loss of use thereof, caused by 
accident.” 

The company said it was not an 
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accident, whereupon the contractor 
defended himself and lost. He then 
sued the company for the judgment 
and costs. However, the court 
agreed with the company that it 
was not an accident for this reason: 


Trespass and Error 


“The damage was caused by a 
trespass upon the property of the 
Country Club by an employee of 
the appellant for whose acts the 
appellant was liable. The trespass 
was the result of a mistaken and 
erroneous belief of the employee as 
to where he was to go for the doing 


"Boswell is so-o happy because I'm naming 
him my beneficiary." 


of that which he was directed to 
do. Was this ‘caused by accident’ 
as that phrase was used in the 
policy? We think that ‘caused by 
accident’ has the same meaning, 
for our purposes, here, as_ the 
phrase ‘accidental means’ which so 
frequently appears in policies of 
insurance, 


Action was Voluntary __ 


“In Alabama a distinction is 

recognized between an accidental 
result and a result caused by acci- 
dental means. To recover upon a 
policy of accident insurance it ‘is 
not sufficient that the injury be 
unusual and unexpected, but the 
cause itself must have been unex- 
pected and accidental.’ . .. The 
rule is followed in a number of 
decisions. Where acts are volun- 
tary and intentional and the injury 
is the natural result of the act, the 
result was not caused by accident 
even though that result may have 
been unexpected, unforeseen and 
unintended. There was no insur- 
ance against liability for damages 
caused by mistake or error. The 
cause of the injury was not an acci- 
dent within the meaning of this 
policy.” 
(Thomason y. United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co., U. S. Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit, June 19, 
1957.) 


Use and Occupancy Rider 


The insured sued on an inland 
marine policy covering the use and 
occupancy value of Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, where it 
conducted a children’s exposition 
from December 20, 1947, to Decem- 
ber 28, 1947. A snow storm, the 
most severe in the recent history 
of New York City (worse than the 
blizzard of 1888) occurred on De- 
cember 26, 1947, substantially re- 
ducing the attendance at the ex- 
position. The plaintiff - insured 
sought indemnity for the loss re- 
sulting from the reduced patron- 
age. 

There was no question but that 
the storm tied up the transit fa- 
cilities of the city and suburbs to 
such an extent that the loss of ex- 
pected patronage amounted to over 
$33,000. At no time, however, was 
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there any physical damage _ to 
Grand Central Palace, and all per- 
sons who could come to the Palace 
were able to attend the exposition. 

The rider in question read as 
follows: 


Named Perils 

“National Children’s Expositions 
Corporation: $150,000.00. On their 
use and oeccupance value of Grand 
Central Palace, Lexington Avenue, 
46th Street to 47th Street, New 
York City, covering against fire, 
lightning, strikers, riot, explosion, 
falling aircraft (including part, 
parts or cargo thereof), collapse, 
earthquake, water or the elements, 
but excluding War as specified in 
the printed form of this policy. In 
the event of any of the above con- 
tingencies arising to prevent the 
holding of or continuance of the 
Exposition—‘Merry Christmas 
Land’—to be held in said Grand 
Centra] Palace, December 20, 1947, 
to January 1, 1948, inclusive, it is 
understood and agreed that this 
Company shall indemnify the as- 


sured for their actual expenses, 
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monies advanced, obligation as- 
sumed and expected profits * * *” 
The court found in favor of the 
defendant-carrier for this reason: 
“The contest over the question 
whether there can be any recovery 
in a case where the exposition re- 
mained open revolves around the 
meaning of the word ‘prevent’ in 
that part of the policy containing 
the agreement to indemnify the 
assured ‘in the event of any of the 
above contingencies arising to pre- 
vent the holding of or continuance 
of the Exposition.’ The insurance 
company says that prevent means 
stop and that, unless the elements 
stop the holding or continuance of 
the Exposition, plaintiff is not en- 
titled to any indemnity. Plaintiff 
says that prevent can be used in 
the sense of hinder and that hinder 
merely means impede... . 
“Certainly in common parlance 
prevent means stop and_ hinder 
means impede. While it is true 
that hinder is sometimes used as a 
synonym for stop and it is in that 
sense that it is used as a synonym 
for prevent.... 
“It is noteworthy that what is 


to be prevented is ‘the holding of 
or continuance of’ the exposition, 
not the operation of the exposition. 
Those words ‘holding of or contin- 
uance of’ are words of existence, 
not words of action. There are no 
degrees of existence; the exposition 
will either be held or not held. If 
it is not held and is prevented from 
being held by one of the designated 
perils, the insured is entitled to 
indemnity. 


Show Was Held 


“Much light is thrown on the 
meaning of the whole phrase ‘pre- 
vent the holding of or continuance 
of the Exposition’ by its repetition 
below in the clause excluding part 
of the income from the computa- 
tion. The purpose of that clause 
is to prevent the insured from 
being forced to credit on his recov- 
ery income which he has received 
but may be obligated to return to 
one or more of the exhibitors ‘if 
any of the specified contingencies 
prevent the holding of or continu- 
ance of the show.’ That contem- 

Continued on page 44 
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Verdict 
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plates the possibility that the in- 
sured has made just such a contract 
with its exhibitors as the insurer 
has made with the insured. 

“It is unthinkable, though, that 
the insured has agreed with its 
exhibitors that it will indemnify 
them if the weather causes a drop 


in patronage. The deal contem- 
plated by the parties as having 
been made between the insured and 
the exhibitors was certainly not an 
insurance deal to indemnify for 
loss of expected patronage. It must 
have been the ordinary agreement 
for the return of the payment if 
the payee is unable to perform. 
Since ‘prevent’ must have meant 
‘stop’ in the phrase ‘prevent the 
holding of or continuance of the 
show’ at the end of the rider it 
must have meant ‘stop’ when it 
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was used in the same phrase at the 
beginning of the rider.” 

(National Children’s Exposition 
Corporation v. Anchor Insurance 
Company, U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of New York, 
June 20, 1957) 


Fire Insurance and 
False Swearing 


Here is a case involving a prob- 
lem far from settled. This would 
be a good time to review the two 
schools of thought on the subject. 

The crux of the problem, as 
stated in American Paint Service 
Inc. v. Home Insurance Co., (U .S. 
Court of Appeals, 3rd Circuit, July 
1, 1957) is “Is false testimony in 
a trial on a fire insurance policy a 
factor which the jury should con- 
sider in determining whether an 
insured is guilty of ‘fraud or false 
swearing’ under a standard policy 
provision which makes the policy 
void for wilful concealment or mis- 
representation of material facts by 
the insured before or after the 
loss?” 


False Testimony 


The insured (American Paint) 
brought suit on the fire policy 
which contained a “use and oc- 
cupancy” endorsement and con- 
tended that the fire resulted in a 
business interruption loss of over 
$24,000. The insurer contended 
that the American Paint was guilty 
of fraud and false swearing and of 
wilfully starting the fire. The trial 
judge charged the jury that the 
fraud and false swearing clause 
applied not simply to what plain- 
tiff’s officers may have said before 
trial but also to testimony given at 
trial. The jury found in favor of 
the insurer and the insured ap- 
pealed. 

The appellate court pointed out 
that there were a number of cases 
on both sides of the question. The 
insured cited cases from the U. S. 
Supreme Court (1872), Georgia, 
West Virginia, Alabama and Mis- 
souri. The company cited cases 
from the Federal courts (9th Cir- 
cuit, lst Circuit, 8th Circuit) New 
Mexico and New Hampshire. The 
appellate court decided as follows: 

“There are apparently no New 
Jersey cases in which this precise 
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question has been ruled upon. 
Counsel for American and for the 
insurer have cited cases in other 
jurisdictions in which the rele- 
vance of trial testimony under a 
fraud and false swearing clause 
has been discussed. Though the 
question is by no means a settled 
one, we think the cases cited by 
American represent the better 
view and the one most likely to be 
adopted by the New Jersey 
COGrum . . 


Limited to Settlement Period | : 
“Trial testimony in a case where Offer this 


fraud and false swearing is in is- vital service to 


sue serves to establish the truth or | 
falsity of the preliminary proofs 

and the materiality and wilfulness LAW a) RMS 
of any false proofs. The fraud and 


false swearing clause is one bene- : 
ficial to the insurer and it reason- Protect them with the 


ably extends to protect the insurer 
during the period of settlement or LAWYER’S PROTECTIVE POLICY 
adjustment of the claim. 

“When settlement fails and suit 
is filed, the parties no longer deal 
on the non-adversary level required 
by the fraud and false swearing | in connection with legal service to clients. In this regard, the 


The attorney is one of the most meticulous craftsmen in the 
professional field. But being human, there is still the chance 
that he may be held accountable for some error or omission 


clause. If the insurer denies lia- | lawyer knows that an action or claim for damages may occur 
bility and compels the insured to | not only because of some lapse or alleged negligence on his 
bring suit, the rights of the parties part, but because of some error or omission by an associate 
are fixed as of that time for it is or employee—for whose acts he is liable. 

assumed that the insurer, in good | 
faith, then has sound reasons based _| American Casualty’s LAWYERS PROTECTIVE POLICY protects 
upon the terms of the policy for | law firms against legal liability claims and lawsuits arising 
denying the claim of the insured. | from professional errors and omissions. 

“To permit the insurer to await | 
the testimony at trial to create a Descriptive Leaflet 
further ground for escape from its | 
contractual obligation is inconsis- American Casualty agents use 
tent with the function the trial this convenient leaflet when dis- 
normally serves. It is at the trial | cussing the Lawyers Protective 
that the insurer must display, not ) Policy. If you’d like to have a 
manufacture, its case. Certainly | copy, just mail the coupon. 
the courts do not condone perjury | 
by an insured, and appropriate 
criminal action against such a | . . 

erjurer is always available. A \ ye BD ' q ae, \ P 
’ The insurer’s view of the clause | ’ Mi ER I GA N | A SU ran i Y 
’ gee fe COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 
is unreasonable and the trial judge 
erred in subscribing to it in his 
charge. 

“To the extent that the cases Please send a copy of your leaflet on 


cited by the insurer disagree with the LAWYERS PROTECTIVE POLICY. 
our view we are compelled to reject | 


them. In a number of them the 
view was stated in the form of 
dictum. In most of them the courts Por oom 
relied heavily on the fact that the 
insured was guilty of fraud and 
false swearing in the furnishing of 
the preliminary proofs of loss.” 
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marketing briets 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


°* AWAY WE GO. While 73 per 
cent of the 48.5 million households 
now own automobiles, only one 
in six of these (5.7 million) owns 
more than one car. But the resi- 
dential rush to Suburbia and In- 
terurbia, together with the gen- 
eral increase in incomes, is ex- 
pected to increase the ratio of 
multi-car owners to one in every 
five families (7.8 million) within 
three years. 

Consumer studies of young 
heads of suburban families reveal 
little buyer resistance to automo- 
bile insurance, just price resis- 
tance. Brand acceptance of the 
idea of automobile coverage as a 
desirable commodity (like bread) 
has been established. Brand pref- 
erence, however, is still a matter 
of the individual agent’s relation- 
ship with his prospects and cli- 
ents. 


* ALL ABOUT PICKLES. A 
pickle, it is said, is a cucumber 
which has been violated. There 
are various states of picklehood, 
such as dill, kosher, sweet, sour, 
soggy, crisp, dill, being in one, 
having one in the middle, or, even, 
being just plain pickled. 

No less an authority than H. J. 
Heinz 2nd, himself, recently no- 
ticed the impact of suburban liv- 
ing on his food company’s sales 
charts. In his latest enclosure 
with dividend check to his stock- 
holders, Mr. Heinz observes: 

“Every time somebody buys a 
charcoal grill it means more sales 
of pickles. Pickles go with picnics 
and Americans are more picnic- 
minded than ever before in our 
history. That’s part of the reason 
why industry sales of pickles 
went up 35 per cent in the period 
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1951-55 while population was in- 
creasing by only 7 per cent.” 
Reminder: Don’t neglect the 
tie-in sale. “Now, that you have 
adequately protected your fine 
new home (or automobile) against 
damage, I assume you'll also be 
increasing your life insurance?” 


© EDSEL’S ENTRY in the me- 
dium-priced field this month is 
backed by a $250 million invest- 
ment, the most expensive new 
product introduction in history. 

Auto industry says it’s the men 
who sell who hold the fate of a 
new car. Ford brought some new 
techniques to picking the men and 
the places for its upcoming battle 
with GM—a systematic method of 
finding where to place a brand- 
new dealer organization to tap the 
most likely customers. 

This task was assigned to a 
nine-man “dealer planning 
group,” while stylists were still 
drawing preliminary sketches. 

First, they went to work on a 





| still think these tests for new men are 
a little stiff, J. B. 


complete breakdown of medium- 
price car sales in each of the na- 
tion’s 3,000-odd counties. Then 
they analyzed county and major 
metropolitan areas by population, 
population over 21, number of 
families, number of families with 
income above $4,000, median in- 
come, median value of homes, per- 
cent dilapidation of homes, and 
automobile population. Then 
other factors were considered— 
locations of the income groupings, 
location of the shopping centers, 
traffic flow, where the “automobile 
row” was and how vital it was, 
locations of other auto dealers. 

They then made detailed field 
studies of their proposed dealer 
sites, which caused additional re- 
visions .. . over-built areas, new 
arterial highways, and the like. 

These market studies required 
16 months to complete but, at 
least, they found out where they 
wanted to sell. And, who to sell 
for them. 

If money and sound thinking 
are helpful, Edsel won’t be spin- 
ning its wheels when the flag goes 
down in the new ¢ar race. 

Note: Is your “dealer planning 
group” using THE SPECTATOR’S 
newest marketing service “County 
Patterns of Insurance Sales”? It 
might profit you to inquire. 


® DATELINE DETROIT (could 
be Hartford). “The difference be- 
tween success and failure in De- 
troit (Hartford) is no _ longer 
product, but merchandising. All 
companies today turn out accept- 
able, suitable, and well-engineered 
cars (policies) at comparable 
prices. It is marketing strategy 
and sales tactics that spell the 
difference. And as the strategy 
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and tactics have had to change 
with the times, the organizations 
to develop them also have had to 
change.” 


e “HIDDEN PERSUADERS.” 
Based on motivation research, a 
new newspaper campaign has 
been developed for supermarket 
operators who wish to “sell” the 
distinctive personalities of their 
stores rather than rely on price 
alone in their promotions. 

According to the head-shrink- 
ers, here’s what, deep down, mo- 
tivates supermarket customers— 
friendliness, confidence, good 
housekeeping, family appeal, and 
community spirit. 

Why, and we thought it was our 
secret, these are the very special 
attributes of every successful in- 
surance agent! 


¢ TAKE HOPE DEPT. We have 
it from an uncommonly reliable 
source that after underwriting op- 
erations are placed on a profitable 
basis, it is reasonable to expect 
that a number of the companies 
now paying out less than half 
their net investment income will 
give consideration to increases in 
dividend rates. 

The benefits from casualty rate 
adjustments, we’re advised, 
should be derived in some small 
measure this year, with greater 
improvement expected in 1958 and 
1959. Improvement in fire insur- 
ance results is expected to be 
slower, since these increases will 
come later and take longer to be 
reflected in earnings. This arises 
from the fact that many fire in- 
surance policies are written for a 
three- or five-year period com- 
pared to only one year for most 
casualty coverages. 

Earnings from investments are 
not a part of your over-all mar- 
keting picture? We doubt it. 
There’s no reason why you should 
not profit—incomewise—two ways 
from your splendid sales efforts: 
(1) immediate commissions; and 
(2) dividends from your produc- 
tion for your favored companies. 

It might benefit you to write 
The First Boston Corp. for their 
52-page study of 45 companies en- 
titled, “Data on Selected Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Company 
Stocks.” 
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Irn 18G7 when the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa was founded, the well-stocked 
department store offered its customers such items 
as bustles, high-button shoes and mustache cups. 


rO DAY the Equitable Life of Iowa has 
grown to be a veritable “department store” of life 
insurance, offering its customers a wide range of 
coverages. To its agents, it provides complete 
sales kits, promotion letters, printed material, 
and other sales-helps to assist them in mak- 

ing convincing presentations. 
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Women's Market 


Continued from page 33 


many lovely fur coats. She wants 


trained 


time to think it through by her- 
self, and I want her to have that 
time. Maybe, before she saw me, 
she hadn’t given much thought to 
the future and what would become 
of her, but in the days between our 
interviews and my next visit, she 
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will weigh the things she’s heard 
very carefully. 


Always Need an Income 


My favorite prospect has sur- 
rounded herself with fine material 
things, and she’s enjoying them to 
the hilt. She hopes never to lose 
what she’s worked so hard to ac- 
quire. As she looks around at the 
place she’s built for herself, she 
realizes that she’ll always need an 
income to support her establish- 
ment. 

Long ago I learned that a wo- 
man needs something that she can 
understand and visualize before 
she makes a big decision. She 
needs to see things down in black 
and white, and she needs some 
time to let an idea settle. So, after 
a case is approved, which is usu- 
ally a few weeks, my secretary pre- 
pares a good looking, beautifully 
typed description of the Savings 
Plan. We call it A Savings and In- 
surance Plan for Doris Brown and 
we set it up on fine paper in an 
attractive folder. All the things 
she’s been wondering about and is 
not quite sure of are in that de- 
scription in very understandable 
English. 

When we meet again we read it 
over together with the contract on 
the table in front of us, my filling 
in the details as we go along. I 
have often wished that I could 
have an X-ray of my prospect’s 
mind while this is happening, be- 
cause I have seen sO many women 
who have been luke-warm in our 
first interview, come alive by the 
time we’ve finished reading the 
description. Many of my clients 
tell me they re-sell themselves 
every year by just re-reading this 
material. You can fairly see con- 
viction and reassurance settle over 
her by the time we finish. Only a 
few details need to be ironed out 
and, while she’s in this happy 
mood, I ask her for the names of 
her most successful friends who 
may want to save money. 

What a wonderful business this 
is for my clients and for me! Hav- 
ing set up her savings, Miss Career 
Girl need never feel extravagant 
again. If she spends too much for 
a suit, she will be broke for only 
a month or so, but there’s no need 
for alarm since she is saving some- 
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thing out of every pay check in 
the best way possible. She knows 
exactly what she will have when 
she’s older and that she will have 
it for as long as she lives. 

As for me, my constant wonder 
is why more women don’t sell life 
insurance to other women like 
themselves. It’s such a _ natural 
thing and can fit so many situa- 
tions. My personal career in sell- 
ing, which started eight years ago, 
has fit my situation like a glove. 
When my children were young and 
needed me, I wasn’t too much in- 
volved with my work and could 
give them more time. As they be- 
came older and more independent 
and also more expensive to raise, 
my business grew more demanding 
but supplied the money I needed to 
educate them. Now, as they marry 
and start families of their own, I 
know exactly what to do with my 
increased free time. There’s my 
job, waiting only to be done, need- 
ing nothing but a flock of appoint- 
ments at the beginning of each 
week. 


Extremely Profitable 


As well as being extremely 
profitable, working with life in- 
surance people and my clients has 
been exciting fun for me. Now 
my years are studded with vaca- 
tions and conventions at America’s 
most attractive corners. Nothing 
but my own health and endurance 
can tell me when I have to stop 
working. In fact I cannot imagine 
complete retirement, since, with 
nearly a thousand clients, there 
will be so much service and conse- 
quent easy sales when I do not 
wish to push myself any more. 

Naturally, most attractive of all 
is my complete independence. One 
saleswoman, who is a friend of 
mine, works only six months of the 
year. It is a fine arrangement for 
her. I can see interesting activity 
many years ahead and, as for me 
when I get older, a limerick I 
heard the other day tells exactly 
how I feel: 

“How do I know that my youth 

has been spent? 

Cause my get-up-and-go has got 

up and went, 

But oh, how I grin when I think 

where it’s been!” 
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. and above we show our Manager Bert 
Roberts making an estimate of value with 
Agent Clyde W. Fawcett, of Hollywood, 
Florida. Prior to the estimate the insured 
carried $40,000 fire (only) on the dwell- 
ing — nothing on contents. Results? The 
owner was sold a Homeowners C in the 
amount of $80,000 with insurance on per- 
sonal property increased to $50,000. For 
an assist to you — write for our “Replace- 
ment Cost Guide 9K”. 


~ Ih nix of Hartford 


4 
; a 
we INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
61 Woodland St. THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
35 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-5840 








These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 


PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES .. 


Write for Sample Copies 


180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS . . . INSURED PENSIONS . . . EM- 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 57 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











° 
Atomic Energy Hazards 

A brief, non-technical survey of 
industrial nuclear science with 
special emphasis on radiation and 
other hazards has been published 
by Chubb & Son. Titled “Nuclear 
Industry Hazards,” the booklet is 
for the information of insurance 
agents and their clients. 

Booklet is designed to fill the 
need tor background information 
on the nuclear industry. “Nuclear 
Industry Hazards” grew out of a 
seminar on nuclear industry haz- 
ards offered by Chubb & Son for 
their executives and underwriters. 
The forum was conducted by Wal- 
ter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
consultants on industrial uses of 
atomic energy. 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 


1957-58 CLU Booklet 


Announcement of the current 
CLU Study Program and Profes- 
sional Examinations has been re- 
leased by the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Included is a 
“Suggested Reading List” for the 
CLU curriculum, and a calendar 
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of dates important to the CLU 
candidate. 

Aims of the college are de- 
scribed, significance of the CLU 
designation, requirements, 
and the cooperative fund. 


For Further Information Circle 45 on Card 


fees, 


Adding Machine-Calculator 

Costs savings in insurance fig- 
ure work are predicted for users 
of a combination adding and cal- 
culating machine made by Victor 
Adding Machine. 

The Victor automatic printing 
calculator performs the work of a 
printing calculator and an adding 
machine. By means of one control, 
called the Simpla-Key master con- 
trol lever, the machine divides, 
multiplies, subtracts or adds. Op- 
erators need no special training. 

Specific insurance applications 
include computing and proving 
semi-annual, quarterly, monthly 
and bank draft premiums, making 
a comparative expense analysis in 
relation to net premiums, and fig- 


uring short rate and pro-rata can- 
cellations. 


For Further Information Circle 46 on Card 


INSURANCE 


Brochure Describes NAII 


Latest brochure of the National 
Association of Independent Insur- 
ers describes the history and ac- 
tivities of the association. Found- 
ed in 1945, NAII now numbers 
over 300 company members with 
over $2 billion in premium volume. 


For Further Information Cirele 47 on Card 


Safety Manual on Power Tools 


The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies has reported a 
new safety manual issued by their 
Accident Prevention Department. 

“Your Guide to the Safe Use of 
Power-Actuated Tools’’ is a 
pocket-size booklet in two colors. 
It gives short, practical safety in- 
structions in the handling, loading 
and general use of such tools. The 
association reports the book is be- 
ing used successfully in industry 
as educational aids for workers. 

Information may be obtained 
from the Accident Prevention De- 
partment, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


Mail Courses for CLU Exams 


Registration forms are available 
from the Insurance Department of 
Southern Methodist University for 
enrollment in their CLU corre- 
spondence courses. Courses are 
designed to help students prepare 
for the annual Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter examinations. 

Four courses are offered, each 
divided into 30 lessons. Beginning 

Continued on page 54 
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IBM's NEW 305 RAMAC 


puts captured source data to work... instantly! 


NOW-—put new policy data to work 
the minute it reaches your home of- 
fice! This is just one aspect of the 
vast new potential that IBM 305 
“single step” data processing holds 
for the insurance industry today. 
Here, at last, is an all-purpose unit 
that processes each transaction as it 
occurs without waiting for “batch” 
handling. At thesame time it updates 
every related record on file. RAMAC’s 


5-million character ‘““memory” stores 
data from punched cards, accumu- 
lating the many breakdowns of pre- 
miums and losses. 

With 305 RAMAC you are always 
sure of agency and assured experi- 
ence reports right on the dot—ready 
for instant action! 

Fire and Casualty Insurance com- 
panies particularly value the 305 
RAMAC for providing timely man- 


*@® Random Access Method of Accounting and Control 


DATA PROCESSING ¢ ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS ¢ MILITARY PRODUCTS * TIME EQUIPMENT 
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agement control reports, and accu- 
rate and swift collation of statistics 
for annual statements. 


To find out how 305 RAMAC brings 
new efficiencies to your company, your 
agents and your assureds, send for our 
free folder “305 RAMAC for Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Companies”: FIRE 
& CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
A57-a, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 
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Copy All Insurance 
[Par maT: —_with th e N ew 


Examples of the hundreds of applications for 
Apeco Auto-Stat copying in the insurance field 


“I'm leaving now...I'll take a copy 
with me.” Quicker than you can put 
on your hat and coat, the Dial-A- 
Matic copy is ready. There is no wait- 
ing or fuss. 


"The Medical Department wants a copy 
of these applications.” All papers, 
even if including notations in ink or 
colored pencil, can be copied instantly 
on the Dial-A-Matic. And the origi- 
nal never has to leave the office. 


* 


j 


/ 


**Let’s see the last application on file.” 
Eliminate loss of file copies. Fill re- 
quests for copies with low-cost, photo- 
exact copies made easily on the Dial- 
A-Matic. 


"Send a copy of this report to our at- 
torney.’’ With the Dial-A- Matic 
that’s all there is to making a copy of 
an important document in seconds. 
If it’s a confidential document, mak- 
ing a Dial-A-Matic copy is so simple 
that you can do it yourself. 


“Send a copy of this policy to the 
Atlanta office.”’ It’s fast and simple to 
get extra copies for any of your field 
representatives and branch offices 
with this new copymaker. 


"We'll need extra copies for the meet- 
ing.’” Now everyone at a meeting can 
have copies of important material. If 
necessary, additional copies can be 
made right in the meeting room 
without disturbing anyore. 
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Papers Instantly... 
All-Purpose Copy Maker! 


Instantly copies policies, reports, applications, 
statements, releases, schedules, affidavits, 
estimates, checks, letters, contracts 


Copies anything written, printed, typed, drawn or photographed 

Insurance companies throughout the United States have accepted 

Apeco Auto-Stat as standard equipment to handle their many ap- 

plications for copying. It makes exact photo copies of anything in 

seconds. With the new all-electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 

you can get clear, bright, sharp black on white copies and it’s so 

a easy. The magic touch dial control assures a perfect copy every time. 

> A Styled in polished, gleaming, stainless steel—the Apeco Auto-Stat 

is handsome, light weight, and compact. It copies any original up 

to 15” wide—any length on opaque or transparent paper—printed 

on one or both sides. It offers hundreds of time and money saving 

uses for every insurance company and is priced well within the 
smallest budget. 


AWA a 


Just Plug It In... 
Anywhere! 
Copy Anything! 











ANYONE CAN MAKE COPIES 
Dial-A-Matic operation is a triumph of simplicity. 
The original to be copied and Apeco paper are put 
into the copying unit. Just two simple steps and you 
zip the copies apart... that’s all there is to it! 


EASY TO OPERATE 
The dial is the secret of the world’s easiest copying 
method. Just turn the dial to the type of original 
being copied and the Dial-A-Matic is adjusted to 
produce a perfect copy every time. 


ApEco v4 ‘ Av 


piat-a-matic’ A J LLLO 


‘ 
Send for NEW FREE BOOK ana AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


special report for Insurance Companies 1940 Wee Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 
Rush me without obligation your new free book on the all-electric Apeco 


Manufactured and distributed by 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1940 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
Branches Or sales offices in all principal cities 





Find out how you can save time and 
money with the revolutionary all- 
electric Apeco Dial-A-Mctic Auto- 
Stat. Now ready...a new special 
report—the results of a thorough 
study of Insurance Companies’ copy- 
ing requirements. It is packed with 
facts and specific applications that 
will increase the efficiency of your 
operation. Mail coupon today for 
your report plus new book explain- 
ing Apeco Auto-Stat copying, in com- 
plete detail 
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Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat plus the special report on how Insurance Com- 
panies can use Apeco Auto-Stat copying. 


Company—— 
Address 
City Zone State 


Individual Title 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
In Mexico: Apeco de Mexico, S. A., Mexico City 








Products and Services 


Continued from page 50 


this year, each carries a college 
credit. Program is planned so that 
lessons may be submitted at the 
rate of one per week beginning on 
or before October first. This sched- 
ule allows candidates sufficient 
time for review before the June 
examination dates fixed by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. 


For Further Information Circle 48 on Card 


Self-Mailer Draws Inquiries 

The Direct Mail Printing Com- 
pany is offering free an idea 
booklet and samples of its card- 
vertiser, a self-mailer with built- 
in reply card. The card-vertiser 
and its variants, the directo-mail- 
vertiser and the letter-mail-verti- 
ser, can be used to get direct or- 
ders, leads for salesmen, requests 
for literature, to bring mailing 
lists up to date, and for other ad- 
vertising purposes. 


For Further Information Circle 49 on Card 


Fine Art for Plaques 


The Medallic Art Company has 
available a brochure describing 
the many uses of medallions, 
plaques, and tablets for commem- 
orative occasions, acknowledging 
sales achievements, and various 
promotion drives. Also shown are 
special gifts that can be made for 
executives. Company also invites 
visitors to its display galleries in 
New York. 


For Further Information Circle 50 on Card 


Disney Offers Safety Film 


Awarded highest honors in safe- 
ty film competitions sponsored by 
the National Committee on Films 
for Safety, Walt Disney’s “How to 
Have an Accident in the Home” 
spotlights the potential dangers of 
everyday life in the modern home. 

A new colleague of Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck was espe- 
cially created for the starring role 
in the film. He is J. J. Fate. Intro- 
ducing himself as tired of being 
the fall guy frequently blamed for 
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Visual Aids for Insurance Sales 


Illustrating a prospect's 
insurance needs clearly in 
pictures is made possible 
by Visaids. Simple charts 
portray each step of the 
programming and _ enable 
the agent to keep a visu- 
alization of needs before 
the prospect during the 
entire discussion. 








These visual selling aids 
are in rectangular and tri- 
angular form. They are 
correlated to one an- 
other by color and fit in 
a pocket-sized kit. 


Further Information Circle 


|10 
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all accidents, J. J. Fate explains, 
“Accidents don’t just happen by 
themselves—they have to be care- 
lessly planned in advance.” 

Film is in 16mm technicolor 


with sound and runs eight minutes. 


For Further Information Circle 52 on Card 


New Kardex Model Announced 


Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand has announced a new 
Kardex “Aristocrat” model, intro- 
duced this month to mark the 50th 
anniversary of Kardex. 

Company is offering free an 
8-page, illustrated folder, titled 
“The Finest Expression of Visible 
Record Keeping,” describing new 
features of the line. Pearl gray 
slide fronts are combined with 
stainless steel label holders giving 
a two-tone effect. Three colors 
have been added to the line and 
a new pocket construction adds 
strength and protection to records. 
Card capacity has been increased. 
Interior deadening materials have 
been added to the steel shell, af- 
fording less noise while in use. 


For Further Information Circle 53 on Card 


C-Thru Erasing Shield 


Erasing shields in both steel 
and plastic are being marketed 
by the C-Thru Ruler Company. 
Shields are reported as_ being 
priced for volume sales and speedy 
turnover. 

Clear shields 


plastic permit 


work underneath to be_ seen 
through the shield. Steel shields 
provide greater rigidity and dura- 
bility where required. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Crew War Risk Insurance 

Maritime Administration has is- 
sued a pamphlet covering war 
risk insurance for crews of ships 
owned by private as well as gov- 
ernment fleets. 

The 24-page booklet, “Crew 
War Risk Insurance, World War 
II and After,” contains the his- 
tory of such insurance beginning 
with the war and includes details 
of each type of risk covered, pro- 
cedures used in processing 
claims, and identification of per- 
sons covered. It also discusses 
the nature and extent of coverage 
presently afforded seamen em- 
ployed on ships operated by gov- 
ernment fleets. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


Ribbon for Repro Typing 

A carbon paper ribbon has 
been designed by Underwood Cor- 
poration for electric typewriters 
adapted for carbon ribbon use. 
The ribbon produces sharp, black 
type impression suitable for re- 
production purposes, eliminating 
ribbon changes. 

To simplify changing, the new 
ribbon has a tab edge on the out- 
side, and a 14-inch leader, re- 
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the operator’s fingers. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 








Ladder for High Filing 


Safe-Lad, made by the Safe- 
Lad Manufacturing Company, is a 
safety aid in janitorial work that 
has been adapted for filing in high 





a 














storage cabinets. Safe-Lad pro- 
vides eye-level work areas up to 
11 ft. 6 in. and arm reaching 
heights to 13 ft. 

Guard rail protection frees both 
hands. The all-steel ladder rolls 
supplies or filing materials to the 
work area through all doorways 
and into regular elevators. It be- 
comes a fixed work platform auto- 
matically when the user touches 
the first step. Unit stays locked in 
a fixed position until a foot oper- 
ated reset lever puts it back on 
wheels. Literature is available 
from the manufacturer. 


For Further Information Circle 57 















on Card 






Nord Photocopy Machine 
The Nord Wizard, all-purpose 
a photocopy machine, is offered by 
the Nord Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration. 

Company states the machine has 
been designed specifically to meet 
the demand for extreme simplicity 
of operation, low initial cost, and 
minimum upkeep. Filament light 
source and a new wide latitude 
paper make possible quick perfect 
copies even under brilliant office 
lights. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Continued on page 59 
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pi: Kemper TV 
Football Scoreboard 


ADDS SCORING PUNCH TO AGENTS’ SALES 


Beginning September 21 Kemper Insurance again backs its 
agents with a coast-to-coast television show—the NBC Foot- 
ball Scoreboard. 

On eight Saturdays following nationally televised games an 
audience of 6,000,000 families will hear the Kemper story of 
unbeatable countrywide insurance service, and full line facil- 
ities at standard rates but with a savings opportunity through 
policyholder dividends. 

Equally stressed is local agency service and the fact that 
Kemper Insurance is sold only through agents and brokers. 

If you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
Kemper companies write B. S. Weyforth, Jr., vice-president, 
at Home Office. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Insurance Company 


DIVISIONS OF 
KEMPER INSURANCE 
CHICAGO 40 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON + COLUMBUS + DALLAS * LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » SUMMIT, N.J. ¢ SYRACUSE » TORONTO 





The exciting 
design in 
office furniture 


is being done 


with wood 


Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 
as livable as their homes welcome today’s 
designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 
who are aware of employee reactions are 

using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote 
efficiency, morale and public relations 

in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 
and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 
office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 
“better business to do it with friendly wood.” 
FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet, “Office 


Planning and Layout,” yours for the asking. 


FFICES FOR BETTER B 


BETTER 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 Eleventh St., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


In the interest of better use of wood office furniture the following 
companies have contributed to the preparation of this message: 
Alma Desk Co., High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Co., Siler City, 
N. C. - Gregson Manufacturing Co., Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk 
Co., Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Co., Evansville, Ind. - Indiana 
Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper 
Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper 
Office Furniture Co., Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, 
Ind. - The Leopold Co., Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble 
Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Co., High Point, N. C., 
Nucraft Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor Chair 
Co., Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Co., High Point, N. C. 
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for more information about numbered 
items under “Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies’ and “Bookshelf” 
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Executives Bookshelf 


Prospecting for Insurance Sales 

Frank B. Falkstein, author of “How to Be a Number One 
Man—Through Prospecting,” has averaged more than a 
million dollars in personal production annually for nearly 
thirty years. 

His book emphasizes prospecting ideas useful in the 
search for buyers. Good prospecting talks are also fea- 
tured, along with direct-mail letters, and a description of 
the author’s “best bets systems.” One especially workable 
idea designed to help the agent and raise his sights 
to greater achievements is Mr. Falkstein’s ‘“24-System” 
which indicates a minimum of eight telephone calls, eight 
letters, and eight face-to-face cal n prospects every day. 
Published by Insurance Research & Review, the book sells 
for 90 cents. 
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Statistics of Fraternal Societies Reported 


The Fraternal Monitor has announced its new edition of —————_, 

“Statistics Fraternal Societies.” Shown for each society 

are total membership, lodges in good standing, officers, i 
plans of insurance, average age of members, mortality 
experience, losses paid, rates, changes in membership in 
1956, and other statistical information. 240 pages. Single 
copy $2 (manila binding). 
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For Further Informati 





New Manual on Industrial Classifications 

The U.S. Bureau of Budget has issued its new “Stand 
ard Classification Manual.” This new edition presents 
consolidated revision of the 1945 edition of manufacturing 
industries and the 1949 edition on non-manufacturing 
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New York 14, N. Y. 


P. O. Box 68 
Village Station 


industries. 
New categories have been assigned industrial activities, 


Cenatinued on next pege 
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such as electronics and major household appliances, which 
have grown significantly during the past ten years. Some 
categories have been regrouped. Separate categories have 
been dropped for those types of industrial activity which 
have declined significantly, and government activities 
have been classified in more detail. 
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State Exams for Life Agents 


“Life Insurance Agent,” by Arthur Liebers, is based on 
examinations used by State insurance departments. Writ- 


ten in question and answer form, the book records hun- 
1 dreds of recent changes in insurance laws. Hence prospec- 
tive life insurance solicitors will find it a helpful guide. 


For practicing insurance men and students, “Life Insur- 
ance Agent” has been designed as a valuable reference 
work. 
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Selecting Management Personnel 

American Management Association has issued a two- 
volume handbook covering new techniques for selecting 
management personnel. Using a general approach that 
is applicable to technical, sales, accounting and other 
specialized personnel, “Selection of Management Person- 
nel” examines the entire selection process. 

The study contains 19 case studies of company practices 
in management selection. Among the reporting companies 
are American Smelting and Refining Company, General 
Motors, Monsanto, Armco Steel, RCA and Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products. Volumes total 892 pages plus index. Single 
copy $15. 
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Continued from page 55 | LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 





Proof of Microfilming 


Marking documents as they run WHEN PRODUCERS GET TOGETHER 


through a microfilmer is now pos- 
sible with an accessory printer an- 


nounced by Recordak Corporation. Friendships across the country from Maine to Cali- 


fornia, from Florida to Washington state, are made 
and renewed at the regular meetings of Provident life 


producers and home office representatives. 


The biggest and best meeting of all is being held this 
month — September 16-19 at the Broadmoor in Col- 
orado Springs. We are proud of this fine group of 
men and women who have made themselves and 
Provident a source of great service in their home 


towns. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


This prevents mailing of items 
that have not been filmed, such as i Tmneae 1887 — 70th Year —1957 
checks in bank transit depart- Heer ' . 

ments. 

Known as the Recordak Fine 
Line Printer, the accessory prints 
a line across the face or the back 
of every document. Clerks can Tink 8, Gees 
simply thumb through a batch of : 


documents to make sure that every MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


item has been filmed. - é 

A ; ies hoa Consulting Actuaries 

n automatic au it is also pro- 1014 Hope Street 
vided. The predetermined number ‘ 

, ae Springdale, Conn. 
of items, as indicated on a cover- 
ing sheet, can be checked against 
the automatic counter on Recordak 


microfilmers. 
For Further Information Circle 61 on Card 


Two-Station Mailing Machine 


Two-station inserting and mail- 
ing machine has been announced by 
the Inserting and Mailing Machine 


Company. 


Machine is designed to insert 
bills, premium notices, statements, j 
payroll checks, and other related es 
forms. These mailings generally & 

















require a second insert, such as a 

return envelope, with the basic en- 

closure. A detection system in the A stable market for re-insurance. 

machine is reported as preventing | 

skips, jams, and double feeds. INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
A descriptive brochure is avail- 

able free. 


For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 
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Family Endowment Plan 
A family package of living in- 
surance that combines endowment 
on the husband at 
age 65, a lesser 
amount of endow- 
ment on the wife, 
and term insur- 
ance on the chil- 
dren has been an- 
nounced by The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Plan is available for face 
amounts ranging from $3,000 to 
$9,000 on the life of the husband, 
with coverage for wife and chil- 
dren scaled accordingly. «Each 
unit provides $3,000 of endow- 
ment insurance on the husband 
and $1,000 of endowment on the 
wife. Maturity date is the policy 
anniversary nearest the husband’s 
65th birthday. Also, $1,000 of 
term insurance is provided on the 
life of each child until his 25th 
birthday. 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Plan for Split-Dollar Sales 

Policy designed specifically for 
split-dollar sales, and featuring a 
dividend option permitting cash 
values to be “insured,” has been 
released by Great-West Life As- 
surance. 

Contract, called “Maximum Se- 


60 





curity Plan,” is a participating 
life paid-up at 80. It carries high 
early cash values and a special 
dividend option. Under this op- 
tion, dividends can be used to buy 
one-year term insurance for an 
amount not exceeding the policy 
reserve at the end of the follow- 
ing year. 

Purpose is to maintain, wholly 
or substantially, the level death 
benefit despite encumbering loans. 
Any dividend balance not needed 
to buy the term will be used to 
reduce the premium. Option is 
effective through to the insured’s 
age 65. Policy is written in mini- 
mum amounts of $10,000. 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


Lower Rates on Higher Policies 


Lincoln National Life has 
adopted graduated life insurance 
premiums providing lower pre- 
miums per thousand when the 
policy face amount goes higher. 
With these new 4-dimensional 
premiums, only one set of rates 
will be published instead of three 
or four. In computing premiums, 
the Lincoln agent will add to the 
basic rate the 4-D factor, a nom- 
inal amount which remains the 
same for each policy. 

This formula, as compared to 
the company’s previous rates on 


most plans, gives slightly higher 
premiums per thousand for small- 
er amounts of life insurance and 
lower premiums for larger 
amounts. The breaking point is 
generally between $3,000 and $5,- 
000. 


For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


$500 Permanent on Wife 


Monumental Life has added a 
Family Plan to its portfolio. Con- 
tract is issued in amounts of 
either $3,000 or $5,000 protection 
on the husband. The $5,000 plan 
is issued for 1, 1% or 2 units. 

Each provides $1,000 term pro- 
tection per unit on each child and 
permanent insurance on the wife 
of $1,000 per unit, decreasing to 
$500 when the husband reaches 
age 65, with amounts depending 
on whether wife is younger or 
older than her husband. Children 
are insured up to age 25. 


For Further Information Circle 224 on Card 


Participating Major Medical 


Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, now offers Major Medical 
contracts guaran- 
teed renewable to 
age 65. Individual 
policies are avail- 
able for both men 
and women aged 
18 to 60. Family 
policies are also 
issued covering husband, wife 
and children to age 18. The de- 
ductible is $500 and thereafter 80 
per cent of all eligible medical 
expenses are paid up to $7,500 for 
any one sickness or injury. 

These new policies are an- 
nounced as participating, but no 
dividend is anticipated before the 
second anniversary. 


For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


Impaired Coverage Extended 
To furnish coverage for classes 
of risks previously considered un- 


insurable, National Casualty is 
providing special disability and 
hospitalization protection to the 
physically impaired. 

Company stresses that it is not 
their intention to encourage the 
writing of “impaired” new busi- 
ness risks. Goal of the program 
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is to reduce non-renewals and 
termination of policies due to 
physical impairment. Attempts 
will be made to adjust coverage 
to keep it in force. 

Whenever possible, National 
will offer the insured or applicant 
a choice of “acceptable underwrit- 
ing action.” Such categories as 
“Limit of Benefits,” “Specific Loss 
Benefit Limit,” “Maximum Period 
Covered” are embraced, along 
with premium rating and waiver 
clauses. Program is reported as 
having been approved in _ all 
states. 


For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 


Major Medical for Groups 


Bankers National is offering 
Major Medical to employee groups 
of at least 50 employees, or 25 if 
workers’ families are included. 
Plans include a coinsurance 
clause to the extent of 20 or 25 
per cent. Deductible of $25 to $50 
is also included. 

Maximum lifetime benefit for 
all illnesses is $5,000, with limits 
of $7,500 and $10,000 considered 
for larger groups. Upon request, 
the company may eliminate the 
deductible and coinsurance 
clauses on first $500 of expenses 
for groups of at least 100 lives. 


For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 


Coverage for Football Players 

1957-58 
program is 
senior 


Continental Casualty’s 
football insurance 
available for junior and 
high school and elementary school 
teams. 

The company’s one contract 
program covers every player on 
the team, the manager and coach. 
An unallocated plan provides for 
medical expense benefits payable 
on a blanket basis up to a $500 
maximum as the result of any one 
accident. 

The allocated plan covers only 
junior and senior high school 
teams, and pays injury medical 
expenses up to amounts specified 
on a schedule of benefits accom- 
panying the policy. 

More serious football accidents 
may be covered by Continental’s 
catastrophe plan. 

For Further Information Circle 228 on card 
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Party for a Policy 


Prudential executives 
watch Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Valentine Howell cut 
birthday cake marking an- 
niversary of company's 
“Family Policy." An- 
nounced a year ago, 
policy now provides cover- 
age for over 450,000 


families. 





Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


American Central 
Insurance Company 


The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The California 
Insurance Company 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 

The Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Co. 


The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance 
Society Limited 





THE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


It's made to order! There probably isn’t a home- 
owner who is not interested in Greater Home Se- 
curity at a Saving. 

That’s why we say the specially designed 
Homeowners Policy is made to order for home- 
owners and tenants. It is a package policy in which 
are consolidated the several kinds of insurance 
considered essential for the home. One policy—one 
expiration date and one low total premium. 

Protection is provided against loss or damage 
to the Dwelling and Contents by Fire, Windstorm, 
Explosion, Heating equipment and plumbing fail- 
ures and numerous other important perils; against 
Theft of house-furnishings and personal property; 
Personal Liability in accidents for which the insured 
is held legally liable; Medical Payments; Rental 
Value and Additional Expense. “All Risks” world- 
wide protection on personal property is available. 

There are three forms of the Homeowners 
policy, A, B and C, with variations in coverage at 
commensurate cost. The one low total premium for 
the full protection of the respective forms usually 
is substantially less than the cost of comparable 
protection bought under separate policies. Credit 
for existing insurance generally is allowable. 

Selling the Homeowners Policy written by the 
companies of the Commercial Union—Ocean Group 
is truly “Selling Modern,” because it is the home 
protection the homeowner wants today. 
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Key Man Plan 

A key man salary continuance 
plan is the latest addition to 
United States Life’s A & H port- 
folio. Plan provides an insured 
program of salary continuance 
for management personnel during 
any time they are disabled. Plan 


is described as adaptable to both 
large and small firms. 


For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


Choice of Plan for MM 


Argonaut Insurance has an- 
nounced a group major medical 
program offering three types of 
plan. Designed for employees and 
their dependents, the first is a 
comprehensive plan starting with 
a $50 or $100 deductible option. 

A second choice, called corridor- 





says I. W. Rosenberg (1), C.P.C.U., 


General Insurance Broker, Chicago, shown here 


with James T. Ritchie, Jr., C.L.U., 
Prudential Brokerage Manager. 


“and that’s 


“Ever since I began to emphasize the 


importance of business insurance among 


my general clients, my business has 


where 
Prudential 


been expanding rapidly. And that’s where 
Prudential comes in. 

“Prudential’s very fine sales aid, THE MOST 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS DECISION 


OF YOUR LIFE, has aroused a great deal of 


comes in’ 


interest among my clients . . . interest that 
I've been able to turn into sales. Prudential’s 
sales promotion pieces, plus the advice and 


assistance of Prudential’s Brokerage Service, 


have resulted in more sales for me — 
AND I receive the FULL commission.” 


You'll enjoy 
YOU ARE THERE, 
Sundays, CBS-TV 


10 THOS, 
6° . 
SS » 

° 3 


NAME__ 


SP-59 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE * THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


(1 would like to receive a complimentary copy of Prudential’s sales aid 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS DECISION OF YOUR LIFE. 


[1 want to know more about Prudential’s BROKERAGE SERVICE 
and how it will make LIFE sales easier for me. 





ADDRESS. -_ 








PHONE_____ 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Life Insurance * Annuities + Sickness & Accident Protection * Group Insurance + Group Pensions 
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type by Argonaut, takes over af- 
ter base plan (such as Blue 
Cross) benefits and a specified de- 
ductible have been exhausted. A 
third selection, the integrated 
plan, provides for use of base 
plan benefits to satisfy the deduc- 
tible. 

Maximum amounts are $5,000 or 
$10,000. Under the $5,000 limit, 
the company will pay 80 per cent 
of expenses until $2,500 has been 
paid, then all expenses up to the 
maximum. Under the $10,000 
limit, the 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause applies up to the first $5,- 
000, with the company paying 100 
per cent of remaining expenses 
up to the maximum. 

For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


American United Life has an- 
nounced reduction on annuity 
rates, and a life annuity with pay- 
ments certain for 10 years. At 
age 60, sample rate for $10 per 
month for men is $1,854.60; for 
women, $2,058.80 for the life an- 
nuity with 10 years certain. 

Continental Assurance now ac- 
cepts term on a non-medical basis. 
This type of coverage, including 
all ordinary forms using term in 
combination, is taken on the same 
basis as permanent types of life 
insurance. 

Great Southern Life has _ in- 
creased its retention limits on 
standard risks to $125,000 on ages 
0-60; to $100,000 on age bracket 
61 to 65, and to $50,000 on ages 
66 and up. Limits have also been 
increased for substandard through 
Table 16. 

Midland Mutual Life has an- 
nounced a dividend to be paid to 
accident and sickness policyown- 
ers. Payment will be made at the 
end of the second policy year. 

Northwestern National Life has 
authorized an increase in divi- 
dends on participating policies for 
the year starting July first, 1957. 

Western and Southern has in- 
creased non-medical limits from 
$10,650 to $15,000 on ages 15 to 30. 
This applies to men and women 
alike, regardless of marital status. 
Limits have also been increased 
on juvenile policies, and ratings 
reduced for classified occupations. 
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Part VI— Decisions 


Continued from page 35 


complicated a compensation plan 
actually weakens management’s 
position by putting it on the de- 
fensive. A company may hold in- 
numerable meetings and still the 
plan will not be fully accepted or 
endorsed by the agency force. 
Whenever the company is in a 
position to do-so, it is advisable 
to consult a representative group 
of agents prior to adoption of a 
compensation: plan so that man- 
agement will be assured of its 
general acceptance. 

An interesting example of how 
a well intentioned compensation 
plan can. backfire was recently 
shown by one of our firm’s clients. 
A part of this company’s agency 
contract was a “loss ratio incen- 
tive award” which was supposed 
to induce an agent to submit bet- 
ter types of risks as well as pro- 
vide a premium for persistency. 

As a result of an extensive 
agency survey, we discovered that 
while the loss ratio award was ap- 
proved in principle, it was at the 
same time a source of consider- 
able dissatisfaction. This negative 
attitude, it was found, was caused 
largely by the manner in which 
the award was computed, as well 
as the way in which the reports 
were prepared. Agents could not 
check the company figures, and 
many agents, who did not under- 
stand how the bonus was com- 
puted, thought they were taken 
advantage of. Others resented the 
reserve aspects of the bonus and 
thought that one large accident 
over which they had no control 
should not penalize their work 
over an entire year. 

While our firm’s recommenda- 
tions resulting from this study 
have taken care of most of the 
criticisms made, this case history 
proves the need for a clear under- 
standing and general acceptance. 
Has your company gathered suffi- 
cient facts for gauging the effec- 
tiveness of your compensation 
plans? 

The amount and manner of 
agents’ compensation in the fire 
and casualty business is currently 
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a subject of considerable dispute; 
yet in spite of the many speeches 
made there is a dearth of factual 
information on such subjects as 
what the fire and casualty agent 
really does; what the company 
thinks he should do: what addi- 
tional cost he incurs in perform- 
ing his job; what hidden costs 
companies incur in helping him 
perform his job. We hear that the 
commissions paid today on small 
premium business are inadequate; 
others claim that commissions are 
excessive on some of the larger 
accounts. Facts can be secured to 
lay the basis for a plan which 
would provide equitable compen- 
sation for services performed, 
and at the same time be balanced 
with accepted rate-making pro- 
cedures. 

Most insurance companies pay 
their field supervisors on a salary 
basis. Some use an overriding 
commission based on the volume 
or profit in the particular terri- 
tory. A few companies have been 
experimenting with an incentive 
system added to a base salary. One 
company, for example, after a 
thorough study of what they con- 
sidered successful as opposed to 
unsuccessful field territories, de- 
veloped a system for basing this 
bonus on factors such as loss ra- 
tio, volume increase, number of 
agency appointments, etc. 

Another company is using dif- 
ferent factors as a basis for in- 
centive features and feels that 
the combination of salary, over- 
writing commission and _ bonus 
element provides it with greater 
flexibility than a plan based on 
one factor alone. 


Is Your Advertising Reaching the 
Type of Prospective Policyholders 
to Whom You Want to Appeal? 


Insurance companies in the last 
few years have been spending an 
increasing amount for advertis- 
ing. Yet relatively few companies 
have been able to show results 
proportionate to those of certain 
manufacturing companies spend- 
ing a like amount. 

While insurance companies dur- 
ing the past have advertised very 
little, some companies have lately 
gone from one extreme to the 
other and spent money for adver- 
tising which may have interested 


certain executives but probably 
did little to stimulate sales. Had 
these companies spent only a frac- 
tion of their budget on testing 
and measuring the effectiveness 
of their advertising program be- 
fore they authorized it, they could 
have saved themselves a lot of 
headaches as well as money. 


Cost of Radio Programs 


Sophisticated advertisers have 
learned that there is a wide va- 
riation in advertising productiv- 
ity. For example, on the basis of 
cost per thousand listeners 
reached by one half-hour evening 
radio program (as determined by 
the best available estimates of 
time, talent and coverage), the 
most expensive program a few 
years ago cost nine times more 
than the least expensive. After 
computing the cost of teaching 
each thousand listeners who cor- 
rectly identified the program, it 
appeared that the least successful 
advertiser had a cost per thou- 
sand of some forty times greater 
than the most successful one. 

Number of listeners alone, how- 
ever, is not as significant as num- 
ber of people who are likely to 
become potential customers of the 
type of insurance coverage your 
company or agency is_ selling. 
How does your company or 
agency decide upon the motive 
vou are using in your advertising? 
Do you leave it up to the whims 
of one or several individuals? Do 
you base your advertising upon 
factual evidence as to what ap- 
peals to the type of people you 
would like as policyholders? 

For example, a motivational 
survey among insurance buyers 
showed that hidden psychological 
attitudes played an important 
part in the purchase and sale of 
life insurance. Advertising or 
selling arguments which empha- 
size a wife’s worth in dollars may 
actually deter the purchase of 
life insurance on the wife. Wo- 
men consider themselves indis- 
pensable to the existence of the 
family and resent the thought of 
being super housekeepers whose 
function can be taken over by 
servants hired with insurance 
funds. 

Continued on page 64 
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GRADUATE? 
ON THE 


GO! 


Among the going-est go-getters in Life of Georgia’s agency 
force are the 217 LUTC graduates. This is the greatest tribute 
we know to LUTC on its tenth anniversary. 


LIFE ‘Someany. 
of GEORGIA 


MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Women feel, however, that a 
husband’s function as the bread- 
winner could be taken over by 
life insurance if necessary. The 
study showed furthermore that 
women sensed their age more 
keenly than men. They resist life 
insurance therefore to some de- 
gree because, in allowing them- 
selves to think about death, they 
are forced also to face the pain- 
ful realization of their increasing 
age. 

Facts on your advertising pro- 
gram should be gathered not only 
on the consumer level but should 
be checked with agents as well. 
One of our firm’s clients, for ex- 
ample, was able to increase mate- 
rially the overall results from its 
advertising efforts after changing 
the appeal as well as media used. 
A country-wide agency survey 
showed that the majority of 
agents favored frequent and re- 
peated advertising rather than 
mixed splurges at sporadic inter- 
vals. Agents also pointed out the 
need to improve the copy appeal 
and recommended more human 
interest stories. Finally, agents 
wanted to see their names tied in 
more closely to the company’s ad- 
vertising program. By following 
the recommendations resulting 
from this study, management was 
able to tie in its advertising and 
sales promotion into a_ better 
planned overall merchandising 
campaign. 


Do You Provide Your Agents 
With the Right Type of Sales Aid 
and Promotion Material? 


Sales promotion in various 
forms has always been a very 
large item in the budget of an in- 
surance company or agency. This 
cost could be cut considerably if 
the effectiveness of different pro- 
motion pieces is tested. 

One company, for example, 
found that a survey of its entire 
agency force concerning the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of sales and 
advertising material paid off 
handsomely. The survey showed 
that 55 per cent of the agents 
wanted one complete promotion 
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kit to be issued once a month as 
compared with individual bulle- 
tins or monthly newsletters. The 
agents’ preference for the kits re- 
sulted in considerable savings 
and at the same time they proved 
to be a more effective sales tool. 

Agents wanted the following in- 
formation included in periodic 
bulletins: 1. Experiences and suc- 
cessful ideas from other agents. 
2. Dignified messages with prac- 
tical illustration. 3. Factual re- 
ports which the agent could pass 
along to his prospect. 

The company felt that the sur- 
vey provided management with a 
firmer basis for the designing of 
promotional material and also 
added to its present line of sales 
tools. 

One very successful agency 
which made tape recordings of its 
sales presentations found that 
less than 5 per cent of the clients 
understood the technical jargon 
of insurance terms employed by 
the men soliciting for the agency. 
More than 20 per cent of the 
words used in the interviews were 
technical insurance terms, and it 
became obvious that prospective 
policyholders would respond more 
quickly if solicitors weuld use 
other language. 

A company or agency will al- 
ways need creativity in its sales 
promotion, but factual guidance 
can provide a basis for channel- 
ing this creativity. 


Do You Maintain Sales Records 

Enabling your Agency Supervi- 

sors to Do a Proper Job of Plan- 
ning and Control? 


No true salesman likes to keep 
records. There is no doubt that 
personal contact is the best 
method of supervising an agency 
force. Still, the insurance sales 
executive who wants to keep up 
to date and to effectively plan and 
control the men working for him 
has to rely to a considerable de- 
gree upon reports. Do you have 
sufficient facts at your disposal! 
to gauge the effectiveness of the 
information you are getting? 

Management faces a_ difficult 
problem in keeping reports down 
to a minimum, so that an exces- 
sive amount of clerical work will 
not interfere with valuable sales 
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time. Yet certain reports are vi- 
tal. The answer of most agency 
men on the subject of reports is, 
“But we are already swamped 
with reports!” The insurance 
business, unfortunately, is a pa- 
per business and the reports re- 
quired by supervisory, rating, and 
other external bodies have grown 
to such a number that many com- 
panies are not getting the neces- 
sary data for internal control pur- 
poses. 


Reports Are Eyes 


The chief value of a report to 
an insurance marketing execu- 
tive lies in its timeliness and con- 
ciseness. Reports are your eyes; 
they disclose facts you should 
constantly have before you. Many 
of our most essential reports may 
be of value for only a very short 
period but that is the time you 
need the information, not weeks 
or months later, buried in some 
statistical bible. 

Some of the larger companies 
have found it very helpful to es- 
tablish central supervision of all 
reports so that the need for va- 
rious reports can be evaluated in 
one place and a decision made as 
to which reports can be abolished, 
modified, or which new _ ones 
should be added. Generally it is 
unwise to place sales reports un- 
der the supervision of a method 
and procedure expert. He most 
likely will not understand the 
sales need and viewpoint. Agents 
like to be in a position where they 
ean check the accuracy of any 
statement concerning their busi- 
ness. 

Our firm has found that, in 
spite of the huge statistical de- 
partments in most home offices, 
the reports furnished to the field 
men often lack some of the most 
pertinent information. One client 
company, for example, spent con- 
siderable time and effort in com- 
piling a monthly exhibit showing 
the average cost per agency call 
of each field representative, but 
did not relate these figures to pre- 
mium volume produced through 
such agents. The same company 
required each fieldman to prepare 
a “call report” after each agency 
visit, as well as a comprehensive 
summary of the fieldman’s activi- 


ties, including an analysis of the 
territory covered, a summary of 
all calls made, a summary of ex- 
penses, etc. However, the com- 
pany knew little about the activi- 
ties of its present or prospective 
agents outside of the business 
submitted. No effort was made to 
determine the underwriting ex- 
perience of other companies in 
the same agencies, the quality of 
business which the company 
could expect to receive, the scope 
of contacts of the agency’s prin- 
cipals, the agency’s financial con- 
dition, etc. 

Many companies do not furnish 
sufficiently comprehensive reports 
to their field supervisors. A field 
man who receives only overall 
premium and loss figures will be 
in a difficult position in reviewing 
an agent’s account. Some compa- 
nies, while providing their field 
staff with premium and loss fig- 
ures broken down by line, leave 
it up to the fieldman to compute 
loss ratios under the mistaken 
impression of saving money. Un- 
doubtedly this practice adds to 
their expense, because salesmen 
should spend their time in selling 
rather than doing routine paper 
work. 

A technique which has proven 
rather successful in securing bet- 
ter cooperation from the field in 
the preparation of reports is to 
return something to them, such 
as periodic recaps, summary re- 
ports showing ratios, etc. It is no 
wonder that a company which only 
asks its agency and field staff for 
information, and never recipro- 
cates or explains the use which 
was made of the information, will 
have a much more difficult time 
in obtaining cooperation in the 
future. 

There are many areas besides 
the ones discussed in this chapter 
in which insurance management 
can do a better job through a 
more judicious collection, analysis 
and interpretation of the under- 
lying facts. Careful planning of 
your company’s or agency’s sales 
approach cannot serve as substi- 
tute for a poor sales policy; yet 
factual guidance can provide you 
with an objective basis so that you 
can direct these activities to max- 
imum usefulness. 
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Insurance Taxes 


Continued from page 29 


basing state insurance taxes on 
gross premiums results in a much 
higher “effective” rate than those 
on many other types of business 
taxes, especially those based on 
net income. 


Gross vs. Net 


The bulk of taxes on other forms 
of non-insurance businesses, 
especially corporations, is in the 
form of a levy on net income. This 
makes comparison of state taxes 
on insurance companies to other 
forms of business enterprise dif- 
ficult. However, a rough estimate 
indicates that a tax on insurance 
companies at state corporate tax 
rates would produce under 1 per 
cent of net premiums (probably in 
the neighborhood of one-half of 1 
per cent). In other words, a 2 per 
cent gross premiums tax is several 
times as heavy as comparable taxes 
on a corporation’s net income. 

Public utilities are subject to the 
same general type of tax as insur- 
ance companies, that is a tax on 
gross receipts. Public utilities, 
however, are allowed over a period 
of time a certain percentage profit 
by regulating authorities with rate 
adjustments geared to the rate of 
return. Over a period of time in- 
surance company rate adjustments 
attempt to take into consideration 
the cost of doing business with the 
authorities primarily concerned 
with the solvency of insurance 
firms. Nevertheless, the insurance 
business is even more competitive 
today than ever before, as evidenc- 
ed by the agency-direct writer, as 
well as inter-company, competition. 
This is in contrast to the semi- 
monopolistic position of most 
public utilities. 

Finally we can conclude that the 
insurance companies’ proportion of 
total business taxes collected ap- 
pears to exceed their “volume of 
business” transacted as measured 
by several indicators. Here we 
refer to Table 3, “Percentage Dis- 
tribution of State Business Tax 
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Table Il 


YJ \ncreases 
1950-56 


66.4% 
71.9 318 
59.1 1213 


2.6 moe 
69.7 358 303 


* Does not include license and privilege taxes on chain 


1956 
$401 


1955 
$370 


283 
1003 1 


Insurance (gross premiums tax) 
Public Utilities (gross returns 
and license & privilege tax) . . 
Corporations (License & privi- 
lege and net income taxes)... 
Alcoholic Beverages (License 
privilege tax). ... : 
Severance Taxes... 


$353 


State Tax Receipts (in millions) * 
1953 1952 1951 


$320 $284 $254 $241 


263 249 228 199 185 
023 1079 1064 898 762 


a ee ee 
312 286 272 222 211 


stores, amusements, occupa- 


tions and certain other businesses. Represents approximately 92% of all State business 


tax revenues. 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce and National Industrial Conference Board. 


Table Ill 


Percentage Distribution of State Business Tax Revenue, By 
Type of Tax and by State (Based on 1955 data) * 


Sales & Gross Receipts 


Atay Public 
State Utilities 


Alabama 13% 

Arizona 18 

Arkansas — 

California 7 

Colorado — 

Connecticut 15 

Delaware * 

Florida 15 

Georgia _— 

Idaho 11 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 25 

Virginia 25 

Washington 46 

West Virginia — 

baw 13 
‘oming — 

jaaeteee? 1955 13 33 

1956 12 34 





Corporate 


Insurance Income)T ax 


Licenses’ &{Privilege Tax 


—_——————————— 


Corporations 
Generalg FE Other? 


21% 


a Sw ew 


>o np 
WMO WOkhQDwnnwn 


* 


_ 
Oo 


3 
15 
11 


12 
13 


1. 1956 percentages indicate only slight changes from these figures. 


2. Includes the following with 1956 average in parenthesis: 


Public Utilities (1%), 


Alcoholic Beverages (3%), Chain Stores and Amusements (.4%), Occupation (8%), an 


Severance (13%). 
* Less than 1%. 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Revenue by Type of Tax and by 
States,” based on 1955 data. 


The average amount collected 
from insurance companies, based 
on the gross premiums tax in 1955 
and 1956, was approximately 16 
per cent, while corporate income 
taxes (from which insurance com- 
panies are generally exempt) ac- 
counted for nearly 34 per cent of 
all business taxes collected. Total 
license and privilege taxes includ- 
ing the franchise taxes on insur- 
ance companies (but for which no 
breakdown is readily available) 
amounted to about 38 per cent. 
About 13 per cent of the total was 
from the gross receipts taxes on 
public utilities while the balance 
includes various license and privi- 
lege taxes as specified in the second 
footnote of Table 3. 


20 to 50 Per Cent 


Now we can see that in 28 states 
the insurance companies’ contribu- 
tion to the total business tax 
receipts averages over 20 per cent, 
compared with the 16 per cent 
which is the national average for 
the portion of state taxes paid by 
insurance organizations. Among 
these 28 states are 16 in which in- 
surance groups paid between 20 
and 30 per cent of the state’s total 
business taxes, four in which the 
insurance portion was between 30 
and 40 per cent, two states with 
those figures between 40 and 50 per 
cent, and six more states where in- 
surance companies paid in over 50 
per cent of the state’s total busi- 
ness taxes. 


















































Generally, those states in which 
the insurance share of the business 
tax revenue is relatively high are 
those which have sizeable agricul- 
ture. It is evident that in those 
states the gross premiums tax on 
insurance companies is a “sure” 
revenue producer even when tax 
receipts from other business enter- 
prises are small, either as a result 


“Per Cent of Taxes on Insurance 
Premiums to Total Business Taxes 
Versus Per Cent of Total Business 
Taxes to Total Tax Collections, by 
State—1955” emphasizes this fact. 
The dots at the upper left hand 
side of the chart represent states 
with high proportion of insurance 
tax receipts compared to total 
business taxes collected. At the 


of low rates or in the absence of same time total business. tax 
industrial and business revenue in these states is small 
activity within the state. 

The relationships in the chart, 


proportionately to tax revenue 
Continued on page 68 











So years..... 
young! 


The year 1957 marks American United’s 80th birthday. A 
venerable age for any company, signifying an ability to 
weather booms and depressions, indicating experience and a 
staying power that is a valuable asset. Noteworthy, too, is 
American United’s exceptional financial strength measured 
by any yardstick . . . by a much greater over-all surplus than 
that of the average in the life insurance industry. 


But that’s only half the story. At 80, one can be an old fogy 
or have young ideas. The growth record of American United 
the past few years definitely points to young ideas, to a spirit 
of competitiveness that is the life blood of the life insurance 
business. American United is tooled up for good production 
with excellent merchandise, with a complete line of income 
protection from death to non-can disability and with the 
right price structure . . . add a sales force that is enthusiastic, 
well-informed and happy, and you have the reason for an 
80-year, youthful outlook on the future. 


ican United Life 


INSURMNCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Pe 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS "e FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LOW NET COST SPECIALS 
UNIQUE JUVENILE: "= GROUP INSURANCE ¢ GROUP RETIREMENT ¢ PENSION TRUSTS 
GUARANTEED (BLE MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY 


“How about workmen's compensation? 
| was pretty badly hurt when the safe 


IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 
door closed on my hand!" 
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Insurance Taxes 


Continued from page 67 


from all sources. For example, 
business taxes in Wyoming were 
only 4 per cent of all revenues 
collected in 1955 while insurance 
company taxes produced the bulk 
(70 per cent) of this business tax 
revenue. The dots at the lower 


right hand side of the chart indi- 


cate those states in which the 
reverse is true. 

This relationship, as shown in 
the chart, produces a_ readily 
identifiable pattern which holds 
true for the insurance business, 
while similar “plots” for corporate 
income tax revenue and_ gross 
receipts tax on public utilities 
show wide scatteration with no 
discernible pattern. 

Is the insurance business paying 
its fair share of state taxes? The 
question of what constitutes an 
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equitable tax structure depends on 
many objective as well as_ sub- 
jective valuations involving es- 
sentiality, cost of production, and 
so forth. In addition, certain 
political and overall economic con- 
siderations are injected into such 
determinations. 

For this purpose, measures of 
business volume and “share in the 
national economy” can be related 
to the proportionate share of taxes 
paid. Of course, this is not con- 
clusive but it does provide the 
basis for a more penetrating study. 


Higher Than Income Ratio 

When gross sales (gross pre- 
miums in the case of insurance 
companies) are employed as a 
device for measuring volume of 
business in any state, it seems that 
in many states insurance enter- 
prises are contributing a higher 
percentage to total business tax 
revenues than their relative share 
of business carried on in those 
states. This can be shown by com- 
parisons of gross sales for trading, 
servicing and manufacturing 
organizations and gross premiums 
for insurance companies in the 
particular states. 

The ratio of national income 
originating from insurance car- 
riers to all private industry is 
approximately 1.2 per cent. The 
ratio of the insurance industry to 
all private industry as to number 
of employees was about 1.6 per 
cent, and to total compensation of 
employees slightly over 1.7 per 
cent, based on Department of Com- 
merce data for 1955. Taking net 
income before Federal income tax 
in 1955, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, insurance car- 
riers, agents and combination 
offices accounted for only .7 of one 
per cent of all corporated and un- 
incorporated net income. 

Despite these comparatively low 
percentages, the insurance industry 
pays roughly 16 or 17 per cent of 
total state business taxes. 

Although the above relationships 
are only approximations, they do 
not belie the fact that state tax 
contributions by insurance enter- 
prises of all types appear to be 
higher than either their share of 
volume of business transacted or 
“share in the U. S. economy.” 
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Manpower; 
The Dark Ages Revisited 


In a time or rising expense ra- 
tios, a number of companies are 
being forced to make a re-appraisal 
of the highest skills of their people. 
Some call these efforts ‘“manage- 
ment development programs.” 

The lack of promotable people 
seems to stem from curtailment 
policies of the depression ’30s as 
well as haphazard hiring expedi- 
encies of postwar II. It is now 
becoming glaringly apparent that 
all too often companies have hired 
to serve immediate needs, seem- 
ingly, with no thought for: “Is 
this man a future manager?” 

Second, there is still some evi- 
dence that a man is allowed to slip 
away—even fired—with only hasty, 
too late, afterthoughts of salvag- 
ing that man for the greatest ul- 
timate good of the individual and 
his organization. 

When your correspondent ques- 
tioned an officer of a medium-size 
New England fire and casualty in- 
surance company on this point, it 
was shrugged off: 

“Look,” said he, “it’s a matter 
of simple economics. We have to 
hire for immediate jobs. When in 
a few years we may need a man- 
ager for West Spodunk, and, as- 
suming there’s no one within our 
company available and qualified for 
the position, it will have proved 
less expensive for us to buy such 
a manager from somebody else who 
has trained him and carried him 
along through the years.” 

In addition to all its other prob- 
lems, the insurance business seems 
beset—personnelwise—with a sys- 
tem of planned mediocrity. Could 
it be that such mediocrity, planned 
or otherwise, has contributed to 
the very existence of—or lack of 
solution of—some of our most ur- 
gent problems? 


Wanna’ Be President? 


This is a rough year, indeed, on 
fire and casualty presidents. Here- 
with, a composite of their prob- 
lems. 

1. “We need better underwriting 
quality control to reduce our loss 
ratio—both fire and casualty.”” Does 
this mean a stronger stand against 
“accommodation” business. Watch 
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new england... 





for a trend toward lower commis- 
sions on accommodation risks .. . 
for example, 10 per cent on young 
automobile risks. 

2. “To reduce our expense ratio, 
perhaps we ought to accelerate our 
growth.” Acceleration at what 
price? Exchange a lower expense 
ratio for a higher loss ratio? Ac- 
celerate growth where and under 
what conditions? Is payment of 
excess commissions or adoption of 
general agency system a _ sound 
method of expansion? 

3. “We are studying a cost re- 
duction program.” This sounds 
like the Hoover Commission re- 
porting on the peculiarities of gov- 
ernment operations. Invariably, the 
cost of labor is queried. It may 
come as a shock to a salesman in 
the insurance distributive process 
that his job as a clerk is becoming 
less important, i.e., too expensive. 
The insurance business is under- 
going a paperwork revolution, the 
effect of which is to release sales- 
men for their highest skill—sell- 
ing. 

4. ‘‘We small companies, who are 
in the least favorable financial posi- 
tion to so do, must continue to de- 
velop new specialty coverages. We 
must perform this research and 
development function for the in- 
dustry in order to maintain a com- 
petitive advantage over the big 
companies. Unfortunately, in addi- 
tion to bearing heavy promotional 
costs of an untested product, we 
cannot determine until too late 
whether or not we have adequacy 
of rate.” 

5. “When we small companies 
finally evolve a unique contract that 
does fill a substantial public de- 
mand, such as a Comprehensive 
General Liability or a Homeowners, 


our advantage dissipates whenever 
the major companies decide to re- 
spond to the needs of their tremen- 
dous agency representation.” 

6. “Competing with large com- 
panies is mostly on grounds of their 
own choosing. Rating and operat- 
ing methods are controlled by and 
pitched to the experience and de- 
sires of large companies as op- 
posed to the interests of small or 
medium-size companies.” 

7. “Our present method of opera- 
tion favors those companies in an 
entrenched position . . . those who 
have already reached their large 
size and strength. They can use 
their investment position to com- 
petitive advantage.” 

8. “We are seeking to eliminate 
unprofitable lines and territories.” 
One such program entails a con- 
centration of effort within an area 
of 50 to 100 miles of the Branch 
Office to assure maximum field 
supervision, agency development, 
economy, and service effectiveness. 
When there are other concentra- 
tions of population within a “rea- 
sonable” distance of the branch, a 
satellite office is established for a 
fieldman and/or adjuster. In the 
beginning, such personnel work out 
of their homes. 

It may be significant that at 
least No. 8 Respondent (above) is 
subscribing to The SPECTATOR’S 
newest marketing service “County 
Patterns of Insurance Sales.” 

This fine old-line, agency stock 
company is seeking information 
on how it might improve its sales 
position in 3,000 counties and 260 
metropolitan areas in selected fire, 
casualty and life lines. SPECTATOR’S 
“County Patterns” is serving as a 
guide for executive decision. 
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YOUR CLIENT 
relies on YOU fer 


protection and counsel 


Lf e Make certain your 


client’s insurance is 
based on a factual, 
provable appraisal by 
an experienced, 


reliable firm. 


THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 
CHOLINE ©. 


% 
441] Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Hl. 


First for Factual appraisals 
—— since 1910 — i 
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designs a new 
all purpose 
chair 


for America’s army 
of men and women 
office workers .. . 


J The seat is thick with 
: foam rubber. The 
4 posture-curved back- 
. rest cradles the small 

of the back in still 
more foam rubber. And you can scuff the fiber glass 
base incessantly—you’ll never mar it. It’s a com- 
fortable chair, a rugged chair, and best of all, a low 
priced chair. Ask your Sturgis Dealer to show you 
the 840-G. The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. Address inquiries to The Sturgis 
Posture Chair Company, General Sales Offices, 154 
East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Continued from page 31 


to look at this action: short-range 
and long-range. 

In short, hasty adoption of this 
table might be considered a pub- 
lic relations coup. The newspa- 
pers would go for it in a big way. 
Everybody would love us for our 
forward-looking, public-conscious 
policies. That’s the popular short- 
term attitude. 


Might Jeopardize Public 


But what about the long-term? 
It is very possible that the pro- 
posed table would jeopardize com- 
panies and the American public 
as policyholders. What would be 
the public reaction should some of 
our companies flounder and go un- 
der? Could we say then that we 
acted in the best interests of the 
public? Or would we have to ad- 
mit that we took hasty action on 
the basis of too-little evidence? 

We object to the optional fea- 
ture of the proposed law for X-17 
on the ground that it might lead 
to irresponsibly constructed “pre- 
ferred risk” contracts and that it 
could subject all mutual compa- 
nies to serious and unfair com- 
petitive disadvantages. 

That’s why we have proposed 
to the NAIC “that any uniform 
law recommended for adoption 
contain provisions that would re- 
quire any company adopting the 
new table to use it for its entire 
run of policies (with appropriate 
exemption for reinsurance oper- 
ations), and prohibiting any com- 
pany from using such table for 
any selected group of policies 
whatsoever, and permitting mu- 
tual companies adopting any such 
new table to readjust their re- 
serves to that basis upon appro- 
priate refunds to present policy- 
holders or increasing insurance 
benefits on existing contracts.” 

If the object of the develop- 
ment of X-17 is the elimination of 
the pressures of the deficiency 
reserves now required, there is 
available, perhaps, another and 
more legitimate avenue. If expe- 
rience over a period of time indi- 
cates, as many think it will, that 


long-term investment yields will 
show something like an average 
of %% under those yields now 
current, there is nothing to pre- 
vent companies from holding their 
reserves on future policies at a 
more realistic figure. This would 
be fair to policyholders and not 
destructive to the fundamental 
safety that is implicit in the writ- 
ing of life insurance. 


. . « time period untypical, abnormal.” 


To sum up our arguments 
against adoption of the proposed 
table without further study and 
discussion: 

1. The proposed table is based 
on the experience of too few com- 
panies and too few years. 

The time period selected was 
untypical, abnormal and far too 
short. The selection of companies 
apparently was upon a basis of 
convenience of obtaining data and 
is not representative, being 
weighted heavily by metropolitan 
experience. The dilution of the 
table by the inclusion of female 
risks in an undetermined amount 
has been commented upon by 
NAIC’s sub-committee, and is ob- 
viously dangerous. 

The comparison with the United 
States White Male Table is poten- 
tially dangerous to many large 
regional companies servicing a 
very high admixture of non-white 
risks. No objective studies dis- 
prove the conclusions of many 
geneticists that there will be a 
spectacular mortality increase in 
age group 47-67, inclusive, within 
three decades. The table, in con- 
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sequence, is neither an account of 
the past nor a prediction for the 
future. The life insurance indus- 
try’s contracts span a full cen- 
tury in many instances, and a 
mortality table based upon five 
exceptional years is not a mea- 
sure to use. 

2. It would not be in the public 
interest to adopt a table of such 
far-reaching consequences with- 
out exploring further the possible 
effects of this action on the future 
well-being of all companies in the 
industry. 

During the five years selected, 
the experience of many companies 
indicated that, instead of a reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements, a 
strengthening of reserves 
necessary. 

3. The proposed table is a pos- 
sible threat to the continued ex- 
istence of many nonparticipating 
stock companies. 

Smaller nonparticipating com- 
panies might well lack the re- 
sources to cushion abnormal fluc- 
tuations in mortality. It is not 
unusual for net mortality expe- 
rience to fluctuate as much as 15 
to 20 per cent from year-to-year 
and in the case of the smaller 
companies, it may well vary as 
much as 50 per cent. 

4. The optional feature of the 
proposed law is an invitation to 
rate cutting through “preferred 
risk” contracts. 


was 


Small Companies, Mutuals 


This poses a serious threat to 
the small companies in the indus- 
try. It would also place all mu- 
tual companies in a poor competi- 
tive position. 

It has never been the policy of 
the industry or the regulatory 
bodies to permit the optional use 
by the same company of a variety 
of tables. It is very improbable 
that any state would permit a 
mutual company to vacillate back 
and forth in such a fashion, and 
mutual companies would be placed 
in a poor competitive position. 

The invitation to some small 
companies to take wild chances 
might become a temptation; a 
glance at the strength of a com- 
pany holding its reserves on CSO 
at 2% per cent compared to X-17 
at 3% per cent should be con- 
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vincing. It is true that the gam- 
ble against a recurrence of ex- 
ceptional fluctuation, such as oc- 
curred in 1917 and 1918 and 
rocked even the biggest compa- 
nies, might pay off; it also is pos- 
sible to win several rounds of 
Russian roulette. 

Now before somebody accuses 
us of being stumbling blocks on 
the road to progress, let me say 
this: The NALC stands for prog- 
ress. We want change. That’s the 
principal reason why the NALC 


came into existence. But we don’t 
want change just for the sake of 
change. We want it to mean some- 
thing for our industry and for the 
public at large. That’s why we 
speak now for caution. That’s why 
we plead for a go-slow approach 
to this important question. 

If, after all the evidence is in, 
it is clear that X-17 is the answer 
to the problem now before our in- 
dustry, the NALC will be the first 
to endorse the new table. 

The defense rests. 
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any loss covered by other insurance. 


This is the famous AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE policy 
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Marine & Inland Marine 
Insurance Underwriter 
Canadian Trained 
London, England, New York and Chicago 
—over twenty-five years’ experience in field 
of business development, public, industrial 

and governmental relations in Canada. 
Can act as consultant or liaison for U. S. 
firms having insurance problems in Canada. 
Write to: Box 1, SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 





The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. was 


organized 105 years ago—this year 
we observe the event. 


Careful planning, prudent invest- 


ment, considered progress, high integ- 


rity, prompt settlement of just claims, 
plus loyal support of the American 


Agency System and a desire to render 


a human service—have ever been and 


will continue to be our policy. 


THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1852 
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Consumer Dollar 


Continued from page 37 


Then to determine how our “ccn- 
sumer insurance dollar’ is spent, 
we take the separate totals for the 
four major lines as percentages of 
the total amount spent for personal 
insurance. This brings us to the 
figures we started out with and 
which we used on the “pie” chart 
for our front cover. 


Selected Areas 

But the national averages are 
much too general for modern mar- 
keting techniques. So we have done 
these same calculations for a set 
of 33 selected metropolitan areas. 
We took the metropolitan area 
table in “County Patterns” and se- 
lected the 16 areas with over one 
million in population and 17 areas 
with the smallest populations. 

There are, we recognize, some 
limitations on the use of these cal- 
culations. The figures have nothing 
to do with rating factors or the 
experience of insurance companies. 
They are intended to show merely 
the size of local markets, rather 
than areas that are “good markets” 
because they have fewer losses. 

Also these “consumer dollar” fig- 
ures should not be used for com- 
paring two or more areas. The sta- 
tistical methods we have to use to 
estimate these figures make these 
proportions valuable only in exam- 
ining a particular market. When a 
company’s—or any agency’s or a 
broker’s—writings for an area are 
compared with these totals, we can 
determine whether or not the sales 
results for the company have been 
good or bad in that area. 

Nevertheless, we do have here 
an attempt to segregate a new mar- 
keting concept—the 
insurance dollar.’”’ Local premium 


“consumer's 


writings can now be compared with 
these figures—and the many thou- 
sand more which can be derived 
from “County Patterns of Insur- 
ance Sales’’—to determine whether 
sales are above or below the poten- 
tial sales for the area. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 27 


surance data electronically for a 
year now. 

Samarbete, general (or fire and 
casualty) company in the Folk- 
sam group, had administration 
and commission costs of 22.9 per 
cent of premiums in 1956, com- 
pared with 23.6 per cent in 1955. 
No large industrial fires were re- 
ported in plants covered by Sam- 
arbete. The company is introduc- 
ing various rate reductions and 
liberalizations of terms on home- 
owners’ and other personal prop- 
erty insurance. 

Automobile insurance rates for 
Samarbete continued to decrease 
with a new 1957 rate schedule, 
including absolute net premiums 
based on the latest claims experi- 
ence. Dividends run from 7 to 20 
per cent and may reach $560,000 
for 1956. Samarbete introduced a 
Driver’s Personal Accident Policy 
in January and by April two- 
thirds of the company’s policy- 
holders had signed for it. Official 
police figures show that 900,000 
cars and 100,000 trucks are regis- 
tered in Sweden. 

Mr. Apelqvist concluded that 
the Congress was a success since 
“such conferences are of particu- 
lar value, because there exists no 
competition between the coopera- 
tive insurance enterprises, which 
otherwise prevents the delegates 
from discussing in detail all ques- 
tions enabling them to penetrate 
the problems to solve.” 

—By Etienne J. Guerin, 
Stockholm 


And in the Future 


Sept. I-6—Annual meeting, International 
Union of Marine Insurance, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Sept. 8-11—Annual meeting, International 
Claim Association, Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 9-12—Annual Meeting, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-20—Annual convention, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Sept. 23-25—Technical conferences, Ameri- 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-27—40th annual conference, As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada, Nova Sco- 


tian Hotel, Halifax, N. S. 


September 1957 


Sept. 25-28—Annual meeting, Life Adver- 
tisers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sept. 30-Oct. |—Meeting, Zone 4, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Chicago. 

Oct. |-3—Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, annual meeting and semi- 
nars, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

Oct. 6-12—National Fire Prevention Week. 

Oct. 7-8—Annual meeting, Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice, Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11—52nd annual meeting, American 
Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Annual meeting, Society of Ac- 
tuaries, Hotel Commodore, New York. 
Oct. 15-25—International Congress of Ac- 

tuaries, New York. 


Oct. 16-18—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18—"All-Industry Insurance Day.” 
Proclaimed by State Department of In- 
surance, Kentucky. 

Oct. 20-23—Annual convention, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Oct. 21-23—Individual Insurance 
Health Insurance Association, 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 21-25—45th annual National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, auspices Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Oct. 23-25—Annual meeting, Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 


Forum, 
Biltmore 


LOOKING FOR A TOP-NOTCH GENERAL AGENCY ? 


There's still time to check on the 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
with the 


Republic National Life Insurance Company 


Top Commissions « 


Vested Renewals 


Complete Line of Life and Accident and Health 
Group ¢ Sub-Standard ¢ Pension Trust 


Franchise ¢ Guaranteed Issue 


Will Accept Non-Medical to $25, 000.00 
For Full Time Agents & General Agents 


Write James W. Galloway, Assistant Vice President and Director of General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3988 NORTH CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY - 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MORE THAN A BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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PRODUCERS who look ahead can plan ahead with 


The Fund Insurance Companies where continuous growth 


and service meet their needs...now and in the future. 


AUTOMOBILE 

OCEAN MARINE 

INLAND MARINE 
CASUALTY 

BURGLARY 
FIDELITY 

SURETY 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 








FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 





STABILITY 


RREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 
industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BUILDING. KANSAS CITY 5. MISSOURI 


Home Office: GENERAL REIMSURANCE BLDG. 
Pacific Dept.: 610 $0. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


400 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





